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F ANY one of you enters a / 
I city he must become the ‘ : 
center of attraction because ; i 
of the Sincerity, Faithfulness, “i 
Love, Honesty, Fidelity, Truth- ' 4 
F ’ fulness and Loving Kindness of t 
a his disposition and nature toward 
all the inhabitants of the world. 





all cry out;—‘‘ This person is un- A i 
questionably a Bahai. For his : } 


That the people of the city may l 
manners, his behavior, his con- 


4 duct, his morals, his nature and 
cod his disposition are of the attri- | 


butes of the Bahais.”’ 
fF —ABDUL-BAHA ABBAS. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 
inspiring. | Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition.—T'wo volumes in one, 1100 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price reduced from $7.00 to $4.00 

If you wish to present your friend with an acceptable gift—one that will 

be long cherished—send a book on the yita] question: ‘The Negro Prob- 








lem.” 





LIFE AND TIMES OF FRED. TUSKEGEE AND ITS PEO.- 
ERICK DOUGLASS, $1 50 PLE, 
Frederick Douglass. Booker T. Washington. 
UP FROM SLAVERY,.. .. .... 50| THE CONJURE WOMAN, 
Booker T. Washington, Charles W. Chesnutt. 
THE BLACK CAT CLUB 00| THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
James D. Corrothers. | AND OTHER STORIES, 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA, Charles W. Chesnutt. 
and Other Poems, 25| THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CE- 
J. Madison Bell. | DARS, 
SHADOW AND LIGHT, 25 | Charles W. Chesnutt. 
Miflin W. Gibbs. THE MARROW OF TRADITION, 
LIGHT AHEAD FOR THE NE- Charles W. Chesnutt. 
GRO, 00; THE PEYTONIA COOK BOOK, 
E. A. Johnson. | Miss Atholene Peyton. 
THE FANATICS, 50, THOUGHTS | MET ON THE 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. | HIGHWAY, 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE, 25 | Henry Norman. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. |THE SONS OF ALLEN, 
THE HINDERED HAND, 00 | Dr. Horace Talbert. 
Sutton E. Griggs. |THE COLOR LINE, 
OVERSHADOWED, 1 1 Villiam Benjamin Smith. 
Sutton E. Griggs. THE BROTHERS’ WAR, 
UNFETTERED, 1 John C. Reed. 
Sutton E. Griggs. JOHN BROWN, 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM, 1 25 Hermann Von Holst. 
Representative American Writers. LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DREAMS OF LIFE, 1 50 JOHN BROWN, 
T. Thomas Fortune. Frank B. Sanborn. 
CHARACTER BUILDING, 1 50) THE NEGRO IS A MAN, 
Booker T. Washington. W. S. Armistead. 
THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 1 TUSKEGEE, 
W. E. B. DuBois. Max Bennett Thrasher. 
THE AFTERMATH OF SLAV- THE NEGRO—THE SOUTH- 
ERY, 62 ERNER’S PROBLEM, 
William A. Sinclair. Thomas Nelson Page. 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERI- THE STORY OF THE CONGO, 
CAN NEGRO, 25 | Henry Wellington Wack. 
Booker T. Washington. | GARRISON THE NON-RESI- 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS, 50 DENT, 1 00 
Booker T. Washington. | , Ernest Crosby. 























Send all orders by Registered Letter, P.O. or Express Money Order to 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, en Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Purcent Dividends 


Pommy tt tt tt 3 


Why Not Become One? 
Let Your Mcerey Wo:k For You 








HE success of our work in the different States, proves that we are 
T giving the people w at they want. We own over $100,000.00 worth 
of real estate; are doing a Mercantile Business of over $7,000.00 
yearly. Have a lurge Insurance department in which we have written 
Over one hundred and fifty thousaud members, carrying over $4,000,000 
Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 
have erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over $400,000 worth of 
our stock is in the hunds of our people, 


q@ These are figures worth considering as they show what a power for 
good the Company is. 


q We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, tellcrs, cashiers, messengers, 
stenographers and architects, 


q Our Capital Stock is $500,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 


q¥ Stock now selling at $10 per share, Formerly scl) at £500. Bonds are 


selling for $10.00 each, 


q We have a small al'otment of stock, still on the market at $10.00 per 
share to be sold in blocks of fiveshares and upwaicd-, wuuda few bonds left. 


Write Today for Stock 








Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


L. €. COLLINS JOHN H. ATKINS 
Secretary Treasurer 


FP. SHERIDAN BALL 
Presid: nt 
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The Best [nvestment is 
in the Best Literature 


‘PY very special arrangement with the pub- 

lishers of The Woman’s Home Com. 
panion and Farm and Fir.side we are 
able to offer both of these great journals 
together with Alexander’s Mzegazine for 
the next tliree montis only for $1.75. Send 
in your subseription by return mail. 


¥ The Woman’s Home Companion for this year is better than ever. 
A most brilliant array of writers have been secured, including Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps, Jack London, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, Homer Davenport, Edward Everett Hale. ‘The ef- 
ficiency of the Special Department has been wonderfully improved. 
There is literature for the whole family. Price $1.00 a year. 

g Farm and Fireside is a publication for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of agriculturists and horticulturists. This incomparable 
journal contains valuable suggestions for home decoration and eclec- 
tic reading for the fireside. Price 5(c. a year. 

q Alexander’s Magazine is recognized as the best illustrated maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the interest of the Negro. Its pags are 
filled each month with lofty articles by our mcst prominent men and 
women. It is safe, conservative, forceful, spirited, racy, uncompro- 
mising. Price $1.00 a year. 


Absolutely the Fest Combination Ever effered to the | ublic 








ALL THREE to One Address FOR ONLY £1.75 


This offer is eligible to old as well as new subscribers. 


REMEMBER this offer lasts only three months. 
Send your subscription today. Address 


Alexander's Magazine 


714 Shawmut Avenue Boston, Wassachusetts 
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LUSTERINE will restore the hair to health, renew the growth, 
preserve the hair. }revent the hair from falling out and tuning 
gray, will stop all affections «f the scalp, will positively maka 
the hair grow rapidly, soft and beautiful. 

LUSTERINE has no equal for growing and beautifying the hair. 
It is a positive cure for dandruff and sick headaches from fever in 
the scalp. 

LUSTESINE Hair Food will stop the hair from falling out. It will 
Soe and beautify the hair, it will add a charm to the plainest 
ace 

LUSTERI/NE Hair Food should always be used after using the 
Hair Tonic. It will make your hair like strands of silk. There is 
nothing better for the hair. We make a specialty of mail orders, 

Price $1.00 a set. 

Address, T. J. JONES, 840 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Lusterine Manufacturing House 


840 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Lusterine, the Famous Hair Restorer, Toik t 
Goods and High Grade Criimped Hair 

















We make a specialty of Hivh Giale Hair Goods of all 
kindy. Vecarry the best quality of naturil crimped hair 
in all the East. We will be pleased to have you call and 
try our goods. We a!so make switches to order from 
combings or cut hair, or as any one may desire. 
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Fountain Pens 


Virtually Free 








A Grand Premium Offer 


TaKe Advantage of It 
While It Lasts 


W* are in a position for three months to supply our 
subscribers (old and new) with a celebrated make of 
Fountain Pen, guaranteed by the makers. 


|Fourteen Karat Solid Gold 


Virtually Free. This elegant pen, which is_ beautifully 
chased, and warranted not to leak, scratch or blot, will be 


EVERY PEN WARRANTED. 


sent to old and new subscribers, upon receipt of a years gj 
subscription and fifty (50) cents additional. The pen com- 
pares favorably with any $2.00 pen on the market today, 
and every reader of this Magazine should secure one while 
the offer lasts. 


A Fountain Pen Is a Necessity of the 
Twentieth Century 


_14-K SOLID GOLD 


Steel corrodes, ink stands become dry, but not so with a 
Solid Gold Fountain Pen. It is always ready for use, and 
moreover, pointed with iridium, it is well nigh indestruct- 


ible. 
Remember That This Is for 
three Months Only 


Subscribe for Alexander’s Magazine Today and Secure an 
Article of Merit and Usefulness. 


IS THE PEN. 


THIS 


THIS CUT SHOWS THE EXACT SIZE OF THE PEN 


| Send Postoffice Money Order to Charles Alexander, Editor 
and Publisher, for $1.50,714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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REV. M. A. N. SHAW, M. D., PASTOR NEW TWELFTH BAPTIST CHURCH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























MRS. JESSIE E. SHAW, 
Who Has Charge of the Musical Dept. of the Sabbath School in the New 
Twelfth Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 








REV. L. G. JORDAN, D. D., 
Corresponding Secretary National Afro-American Council, Louisville, Ky. 























MR. WILLIAM J. EDWARDS. 
Principal of the Snow Hill Normal & Industrial Institute, Snow Hill, Ala. 





















































Devoted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutions in 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 
Race in the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 


as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 
Massachusetts, under act of 


1905, at the Post Office at Boston 
Congress of March 3, 1879 





CHARLES ALEXANDER - 


- = = Editor and Publisher 


714 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Marks of True Greatness 


Common sense and the spirit of 
fair play are the surest marks of true 
greatness. A lack of these shows 
that there is moral death in the pot. 
Nothing makes us prouder of our 
race than the doggedness with which 
it refuses to lose its common sense 
and spirit of fair play, and brand 
the white race asa race of rapists, 
because some white men have raped 


and do rape black women. Accord- 


ing to Medical Jurisprudence, as 
written by the white men himself, it | 
is safe to say that a very large pro- 
portion of the white men who 
fathered children by Negro women 
before the war raped them. Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence says, ‘‘It (rape) 
‘consists in the carnal knowledge 
(sexual intercourse) of a female 
‘child or woman forcibly and against 
her will. . . . . The following 
ipoints are to noticed:—The force 





employed to overcome the victim may 
be of any form, either expressed or 
implied, mental or moral, and that 
she was unconscious or in deep sleep 
does not alter the case.” But the 
inherent spirit of fair play and his 
profound common sense will not 
allow the American Negro to do the 
unfair and foolish thing of branding 
the white race asa race of rapists, 
because many—too many—have 
raved and still rape Negro women, 
and any others they get a chance 
to, This peculiar gift of the Negro 


must be guarded with jealous care}; 


for it is something unique. ‘The 


Negro soul is the only soul that can 
suffer injustice and still keep singing. 
Those of the race who have stopped 
singing are those who, in one way or 
another have lost the Negro soul. 
There is greatness in the Negro soul 
of which the race is almost wholly 
unconscious—but which the other 






AER Eee, 


oe 





Sad ee a ere 
ee i een 
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man feels and stands in awe of, it is 
the ability to suffer wrong, and sing, 
and work as if nothing serious had 

and wait on Eternal 
These marks of greatness 


happened, 
Justice. 

give us a growing confidence in the 
future of the Negro. Many white 
men are rapists, but all are not, and 
we are proud that his profound com- 
mon sense, and his inherent spirit of 
fair play will not allow the Negro to 
do what a lack of these causes many 
white men to do—brand a_ whole 
race for the crimes of its criminals. 


The Negro and Fits Friends 
In these days the 


Negro must know 





troublesome 
his true friends, 
and he must not allow his feelings 
to run away witb his common sense 
him 


and make say and do wild and 


foolish things that will cause him to 


lose friends or to hinder in any way 


those who are too true to be lost. 
But the Negio must not make the 
mistake of thinking that all his 
friends are in the North and all his 
enemies are in the South. There 


are white men in the South as well as 
in the North who wiil never agree to 
the unfair methods of the politicians 
who are at presentin the ascendency. 
Nor 


shutting our 


must we make the mistake of 
eyes 
and swallowing everything 
Northern 
and magazines may say on this ques- 
tion. Wea 


only men, but womer of the race who 


mouths 
so-called friendly papers 


re glad that we have not 


can point out some things, to say the 
least, that Homer 
tells us that insuppressible laughter 
broke out among the Olympian gods 
when they saw Vulcan come bustling, 
panting and limping through the hall. 


are laughable. 


end opening our} 


Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford, Honorary 
President of Ohio Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, writing to 
the Outlook concerning an editorial 
in that magazine, Sept. 30th, 1906, 
in which the and 
preached to the Negro about ‘‘Racial 
Self-Restraint,” says that in face of 
the lack of such restraint on the part 


editor lectured 





of the ‘‘masterful” race, as exhibited 
the Atlanta riots, she considers 
to 
roaring 


in 
| such blacks on self- 
Mrs. 
Clifford certainly strikes the nail on 
the indeed a 
‘roaring well calculated to 
insuppressible roaring 
the 
nether empire—among all of those 


a ‘lecture 


|restraint a farce.” 


head; for such is 


, 


farce,’ 


produce an 


laughter among demons of the 


that have not lost all sense of the in- 
congruous and the ridiculous. 





There some 200,000,000 Moham- 


medans in the world, including 
50,000,000 in Europe, 60,000,000 
in Africa, and 135,000,000 in 


Asia, 62,000,000 of these speaking 
Indian languages. Less than a cen- 
tury ago there was not a Christian 
|worker in any Moslem land; to-day 
nearly every Moslem city is a centre 
of missionary effort. 

One secret of sweet and happy liv- 
ing is in learning to live by the day. 


It is the long stretches that tire us. 
We think of life as a whole, running 
on for years and it seems too great 
| for us. We cannot carry this load 
|} until we are three score and ten. We 
cannot fight this battle continually 
for half a century. But really there 


are no long stretches. Life does not 
come to us in lifetimes; it only comes 
a day at a time. Even to-morrow is 
never ours until it becomes to-day, 
and we have nothing whatever to do 
with it but to pass down to it a fair 
and good inheritance in to-day’s work 
well done, and to-day’s life well lived. 
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WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN WAR. 


While we do not believe in war, 
yet, we contend that as long as the 
people of the United States will sup- 


port a standing army, the Negro race, 
representing one-eighth of the popula- 
tion of the entire country, should be 
given a chance to serve their country 
on equality with other citizens and 
that no unjust distinction should be 
made against them. The pathetic 
story told in another part of this 
magazine should appeal to every loyal, 
patriotic citizen. 


A BROOM MANUFACTURER. 


There is a Negro broom manufac- 
turer at Anderson, South Carolina, 
whose name is J. H. Johnson, who 
is doing a flourishing business. He 
started in business with one hundred 
dollars. He has developed a fine 
plant, has all the work he can do 
and has established the reputation of 
making the best broom now on the 
market. Orders have come for more 
brooms than Johnson can manufac- 
ture in many days to come. 

JUDGE F. L. BARNE?TT. 

In the recent election in the State 

of Illinois, Mr. Ferdinand L. Barnett 


was elected judge in the new munici- 
pal courts at a salary of $6,000 per 
annum; Mr. Oscar DePriest was re 
elected county commissioner; and Dr. 
was to the 
These facts serve 
to all Negro citi- 
the country. Hon 
candidate from Fay- 
West Virginia for the 
Legislature was elected by a 
handsome majority. Mr. Ellis is a 
Republican and was loyally supported 
by his party. 


Alexander Lane elected 
legislature. 
inspiration 
throughout 
James M. Ellis, 
county in 


State 


state 
as an 
zens 


ette 





THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


A new and strange philosophy is 
inflicted upon the people of the United 
States at the present time. Briefly 
stated, it is this, that every Negro, 
however law-abiding, intelligent or 
self-respecting, is responsible for 


every other Negro’s criminal acts. It 
is this philosophy that has: led 
President of the United States to in- 
flict unusual punishment upon 


the | 


in-' fully chosen library. 


nocent men; it is this philosophy that 
demands of the self-respecting Negro 
citizens of Atlanta, Georgia, that they 


seek out among them Negroes guilty 
of crime and that they punish them 
or see that they are punished. It is 


this philosophy that Benjamin R. Till- 


man of South Carolina, Gov. Varda- 
man, George Sharp Williams of Mis- 
sissippi and a host of other of like 


stripe are giving wide circulation and 
exploiting in newspapers, magazine 
articles and books. And contrary to 
all the traditions of Northern men, 
some of them are proving sufficiently 
gullible to accept this philosophy and 
are trying to enforce it upon the 
Negro citizenship of the country. 


DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED. 

We, of the Negro race, should think 
less of our burdens, our handicaps, 
our trials, and think more of the 
blessings and opportunities which 
come to us daily. Let us strive to 
conquer our difficulties. Discouraged? 
Let the word have no place in your 
thoughts. Manhood is made for bet- 
ter things. The disheartening trials 
of to-day may be made the means of 
greater strength and larger possibili- 
ties for the future. Only, the trials 
of to-day are to be bravely met and 


conquered, not shirked and cowardly 
avoided. Even when the morrow 
comes, behind it may be seen the 
kind, loving countenance of a Father 


who wills well to all the children, and 
liberally to all such as 
sustaining grace 


gives 
him even 
encouragement 


who 
ask and 


BE CAREFUL OF SPEECH. 


Careful, clear, precise and effective 


utterance requires preparation. Hasty 
speech, like hasty pudding, is good 
only to fill, not to satisfy. A ramb- 
ling, incoherent presentation of any 
cause is apt to tire the stern man of 
business. It needs hours of quiet 


study and careful analysis to frame 2 
statement that will be so explicit and 
comprehensive as to carry favorable 
conviction. An ideal college presi- 
dent, manly, scholarly, and ceurteous, 
presented a former student and 
friend a valued volume from his care- 
It was the per- 
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sonal touch which showed the heart, 
The younger man requested an in 
scription on the fly-leaf, That thought 
ful, man fully ten minutes 
in concentrated thought to pen 
few of affectionate regard \ 
writer tells that “gi 
thei by the way 
litthe men Work well 
in golden, and eapeeially valuable 
tinsel exteriol To train 
fueultios to rapid work 
expeditious aetion must 
and superlative, Time 
unything suffleiently 
thoroughly and wel! 


busy took 
thos 
words 
77a 


PamMous us 


show Hrentnesa 


treat 


then 
they 
done 
in a day of 
the mind 


in WIRG, 


and 
but 

thoughtful 
taken deo 
to do it 


lhe 
to is 


vulunble 


LAWFUL PROTECTION. 
Criminals, whatever 
Whatever race should 
the law Men who are 
by the or the nation to 
law abiding citizens, are the 
only men Who of right, should be ex 


and 
deal! 


em 


ol class 


from be 
with 


ploved 


by 
state 


protect 


pected to ferret out the crimes and 
locate criminals. Those who take the 
law into their own hands, whether 
white or black, are criminals them- 
selves If Negroes are to look after 
the criminal element in their midst, 


then the state must furnish them with 
the legal authority of policemen or 
detectives and pay them for the work 
involved. Certainly a physician whose 
time is already fully occupied in the 


practice of his profession, cannot be 
expected to go hunting for a Negro 
who is accused of having committed 
some depredation against the state 
or community! A policeman is the 
proper man to send in pursuit of 
criminals and a policeman should be 


well paid for his service. If the South 
is sincere it must authorize Negroes 
to make arrests and pay them for the 
work iust as it authorizes white men 
and pays them for the work. 





APPEAL FOR RIGHTS. 

The address to the Negro race 
found on another page of this number 
of Alexander’s Magazine was prepared 
and issued by the Hon. John H. 
Stotsenburg, President of the Nation- 
al Federation of Civic Rights, incor- 
porated under the laws of Indiana, not 
for pecuniary profit, but solely to as- 
sist in the advancement of the Negro 
race. In addition to the address, 





which we ask all our subseribers to 
read, the Federation has prepared and 
presented to both Houses of Congress, 
a Memorial asking the Congress 
for the proteetion 
from the murderous 
of lynehing 
powell not now 
under the eonatitution 
t dake Congress tO propose an amend 


to 
the 
and 


moba, 


legislate ot 
Negro race 
flendish assaults 
and if that 


n Congress 


in lodged 


ment to that instrument, elothing 
Congress with such power It would 
be of great help to our raee if every 
reader of this magagine would write 
to his representative and senator tn 
Congress and solieit their aid in the 
procurement at the coming session 
of uw report on the said memorial 
from the  judieiary Committee — of 
Congress to Whom it has been re 
ferred We hope in our next num 


ber to publish a copy of the memorial, 
Judge George B. Cardwill of New 
Albany, Indiana, is the corresponding 
secretary, and Mr. Richard W, Thomp- 


son of 516 E. Jacob street, Louisville, 
Ky., is the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion 


We Would Not Dramatize Our Ills. 


We appreciate fully the importance 
of looking on the bright side of life— 


of being sunny. A sunny, optimistic 


disposition distributes that quality 


which helps to inspire men and 


to give them courage for 
We that 


man who entertains discouraged, mel- 


women and 


the battle of life. know the 


ancholy, gloomy thoughts can con- 
tribute but little to the hopeful side 


the lives of others 
to 


of his own life, or 


It is impossible for an individual 
sits 


He 
may 


make substantial progress who 


continuallly nursing his bruises. 


his itching sore 
of temporary 
of the 


must realize that the 


who scratches 


get a great deal relief 


and pleasure out process, but 
if he is wise, lh: 
sore will become worse in preportion 
as it is irritated. He must know that 
greater discomfiture 


him in the future and the period of 


is in store for 
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permanent relief is far removed in 
proportion as he rubs and seratches 
Complaining, fault-finding, abuse and 
Vilification furnish no antidote = fo 
human ills The man who carrie 
failure und distress pietured in hi 
face, Who dramatizes his hard ine} 
and eNMeBerates him poverty In Of 
Pessimism 


lithe worth to the raee 


Ik both useless and unprofitable, But 
in these days of great Wrong heape 

upon the Negro raee, of flagrant in 
justice, oF unspeakable eruelty, of mob 
Violence, of inexcusable lawlessness 
it is hard for the more thoughtful and 
intelligent members of the race to be 
calm, temperate, patient, sweet-tem 
pered and cheerful—it is almost im 
possible to be sunny It is a diffieult 
moral task not to think harshly of 


those who strive to crush out our man 


heod with the iron heel of race hatred, 


race proscription and caste; and yet 
we would not lose sight of the fact 
that to every dark cloud there is a sil 
ver lining, that after storm and earth- 
quake and tornado, may follow a new 
and peaceful calmness never before 
seen or experienced by human beings 
As a friend expressed it a few days 
ago: 
“Ye fearful saints. fresh courage take 
The clouds ye so much dread, 
Are big with mercy and will break, 
In blessings on your head.” 





GOOD ADVICE. 


Only a wise and prudent man couiid 
give expression to the _ following 
thoughts uttered by Dr. Booker T. 
Washington before the Afro-American 
council in New York City recently: 

In the season of disturbances and 
excitement if others yield to the 
temptation of losing control of their 
judgment and give way to passion 
and prejudice, let us, as a race, teach 
the world, that we have learned the 


great lesson of calmness and self-con- 
trol; that we are determined to be 


governed by reason rather than by 


feeling 

Aguin, | am most anxious that ou 
race bear the reputation of a law-abid 
ing and law respecting peaple It 
others would break the law and tram 
ple it under foot, let us keep and 4 
apeet Tt, and teneh our ehildren to 
follow one cXamopl 

To the members of my raee who 


reside in the northern stutes let mie 
utter the enution that in your enthusr 

ustie desire to be of serviee to youl 
brethren in the South you do not 
make their path more thorny and dit 
ficult by rash and intemperate utter 
unees Before eiving advice to th 
Negro in the South the Negro in the 
North should be very sure that what 
he advises is that which he himself 
would be willing to take into’ the 
heart of the South and put into prac- 
tice. Be careful not to assist in light- 
ing a fire which you will have no abil- 
ity to put out. 

While condemning the giving of 
prominence to the work of the mob 
in the South, we should not fail to 
give due credit to those of the white 
race who stood manfully and courage- 
ously on the side of law and order 
during the recent trying ordeals 
through which this section of our 
country has been passing. During the 
racial disturbances the country very 
seldom hears of the brave and heroic 
acts of a certain element of southern 
white people whose deeds are seldom 
heralded through the press. 

The indiscriminate condemnation 
of all white people on the part of any 
member of our race is a suicidal and 
dangerous policy. We must learn to 
discriminate. We have strong friends 
both in the South and in the North, 
and we should emphasize and mag 
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nify the efforts of our friends more unlawful disfranchisement of Negroes, 

than those who wish us evil. | but he brings the murder of Negroes 
Creation—construction, in the ma-| at Atlanta to the doorstep of the new 

terial, civic, educational, moral and|Governor and goes on to show Gov. 

religious world—is what makes races | Hoke Smitht o be about on a par with 

great. Any child can cry and fret,|the worst of Russian governors be- 

but it requires a full-grown man to}/fore the Douma came into existence. 

create—to construct. Let me implore SE 

you to teach the members of our| THE LESSONS OF THE ATLANTA 

race everywhere that they must be- RIOT. 

come, in an increasing degree, cre- — 

ators of their own careers, These are given by Professor Du 


THE NEW REGISTER OF THE 
TREASURY 


Pretty soon you may look at the new 
$20 bills in your pocket and see if the 
name “W. T. Vernon” is not written 
just above the words “Register of the 
Treasury.” If you can get no new 
twenties, wait a few months and look 
at your ones and twos and fives and 
see the autograph of the new Register, 
the first full-blooded Negro to hold the 
position, and by all odds the most rep- 
resentative type of his race that has 
yet filled this responsible place. 





| best 


Mr. Vernon is a quiet, unassuming 
man of 35, who bears in complexion 
and feature n a trace of Caucasian 
blood. His autograph is indicative of 
the character of the man who writes 
it. It will make in size nearly two 
of the signatures of Judson W. Lyons. 
the mulatto, who stepped out of the 
Register’s office last June, and nearly 
half a dozen of the dainty feminine, | 
almost microscopic autographs of 


K. Bruce, the noted quadroon 
from Mississippi, who held th 


Blanche 
Senator 
place long before Lyons’ time. 


Mr. Vernon took charge of the office 
last June. Since then he has been 
signing and issuing all bonds of the 


United States, and hereafter his signa 

ture must appear on all new currency, 

both cf rare and popular denomina- 

tions.—Boston Post. 

THE ANTI-NEGRO CONSPIRACY IN 
GEORGIA. 

Under this heading, the Public of 17th 
ult. says: Ex-Congressman Fleming of 
Georgia (p. 699) publicly makes charg- 
es of the most serious nature against 
Gov. Hoke Smith. Not only does he 
accuse Gov. Smith of having advocated 





| future 





of his article in last 
“The World To- 


Bois, at the end 
month’s number of 
day”: 

1. It is a criminal procedure to stir 
up race hatred for political preferment. 

2. There is crime among Negroes— 
serious crime, and there is crime 
among whites. The way to stop it is 
by just courts, a decent, honest police 
force, and a system of punishment, the 
object of which is to stop crime and 


reform criminals, and not to make 
money. 
3. No community can hope to be 


peaceful if it makes a third or a half 
of its population helpless, defenceless 
and ignorant. Atlanta schools cannot 


seat half the Negro children, and 
leaves it naked to the worst elements 
of the city, who form its industrial 


rivals. 

4. The Negro must have the ballot. 
Only in this way can he peacefully de- 
fend his life and property, help the 
class of whites defend theirs and 
put down the criminals cf both races. 

5. There considerable evidence 
to show that the Atlanta riot was de- 
liberately planned before and 
it has been openly charged that many 
of the attempted assaults were not 
made by blacks and all. However this 
may be, it certain that action and 
radical action necessary to prevent 
outbreaks. These should take 
the form of forcing real republican 
governments in the South by reducing 
the representation of disfranchising 
states, and by government aid to the 
southern public school system to re- 
duce illiteracy and barbarism. 

The article itself appears side by 
side with one by Mr. John Temple 
Graves, editor of “‘The Atlanta Geor- 
gian’’ which it entirely confutes, show- 
ing as it does that Mr. Graves’ own 
paper had had to admit, after mob out- 


is 


weeks 


is 


is 
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rages which it had been largely instru- | 


mental in bringing about, accounts it 
had been giving of awful crimes had 
had the smallest possible foundation 
in fact, and that “none was a real 
case of criminal assault.” 


ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr. J. J. Benson, of San Bernardino, 
is having phenomenal success in plac- 
ing Alexander’s Magazine in the homes 
and offices of all classes of the citi- 
zens of his city. No greater service 
can any man do.from a literary stand- 
point than to put such an able period- 
ical into the hands of the public. No 
publication of the race stands higher 
and contains more to make the posi- 
tion of the Negro in this country right- 
ly understood than Mr. Alexander's 
publication. 
Citizen commend this magazine and 
wish for it many hundred more read- 
ers throughout this section.—The Citi- 
zen, 


‘ 


Most heartily does The | 


San Bernardino, Cal,. Oct. 24, 1906. 
Brother Charles Alexander, 

714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
With great pleasure I this day sub- 
scribe for your magazine devoted to 
the welfare of the Colored Race and 


wish you the greatest success and 
prosperity. My devoted father, John 
Brown, gave his most earnest and 


heartfelt devotion to your race, along 


with such men as Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Wendell Phillips, Salmon T. 
Chase, Horace Greeley and the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln. 
Most respectfully, 
JOHN BROWN, Jr. 
The man who is worthy of being 


a leader of men will never complain 
of the stupidity of his helpers, of 
the ingratitude of mankind, nor of the 
inappreciation of the public. These 
things are all a part of the great 
game of life, and to meet them and 
not go down before them in dis- 
couragement and defeat is the final 
| proof of power.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Snow Bill Normal and Industrial Institute 





BY CHARLES 


ALEXANDER 





Mr. William J. Edwards, principa 
of the Snow Hill Normal and Industri- 


al Institute, located at Snow Hill, Ala- 


bama, is a type of the pure Negro. 
who has demonstrated his ability ts 
rise out of ignorance, poverty and 


degradation to a place of service and 
importance to his race. About twelve 


years ago, after finishing his course 
at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, he started a school for coun- 


try children in a dilapidated one-room 


log cabin at Snow Hill, Alabama. At 
the start there were but three stu- 
dents and one teacher. No appropria- 
tion of money had been made for the 
school by state legislature or by any 
church organization cr charitable so- 
ciety. Out of this small and insig- 


nificant beginning this school has made 
steady progress and developed in such 
a remarkable degree as to have at the 


present time 22 teachers and officers, 


over 400 students, 14 well equipped 


buildings and over 340 acres of land; 
beside the regular academic work, 13 


industries are taught to the students 


and very special emphasis is placed 


upon agriculture, as most of the young 
the farms 
belt of 


men and women come from 


and plantations of the black 
Alabama. 

The property owned by the trustees 
$45,000. Only 
Mr. Edwards, the principal, put forth 
effort to secure a large plantation 
surrounding the 


$70,000. 


amounts to recently 
an 


school property, val- 


ued at The gratifying result 


of his strenuous canvass for the money 





for this plantation is $55,000 
already pledged and, as one who has 
kept 
these educational enterprises for the 
that Mr. Edwards 
will’ be able to raise the balance neces- 


to” pay 


in touch with the operations of 


Negro, we predict 
sary within the next two months. 
500 


been 


and 
the 
Hill Institute during the past 


Over young men women 

Snow 
twelve 
are out 
to 


objects of 


have graduated from 


years and these graduates 


in the world 
the 
the Negro race. Many of them have, 
thrift 
up splendid 

for 


into business and still others have be- 


contributing freely 


higher purposes and 


by economy, and enterprise, 
built 


paid 


homes, some have 


farms, others have entered 


come successful mechanics and do- 


mestic workers. Wherever these stu- 


dents have gone to engage in school 
work, they have lengthened the school 
term, the people to buy 
and to take 


special pride in their churches. 


encouraged 


land, build better homes 


In an address delivered recently 


in the Mount Vernon Church, corner 


of Beacon’ street and Massachu- 
setts avenue, of which the Rey. 
Albert Parker Fitch is pastor, Mr. 
Edwards made the following state- 
ments concerning the influence of 
his institution: “Ten years ago the 


the the 


school did not own more than 20 acres 


people in neighborhood of 


of land; today, they own more than 


5000 the 
the rule, 


Ten 


acres. Ten one 


log 
today it 


years 


ago 


room cabin home was 


is the exception. years 
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ago the majority of the farmers were 


heavily in debt and mortgaged their 


tressed; we are perplexed, but not in 


despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 








crops each year; today, they are free cast down, but not destroyed. Our 
from debts and the mortgage system records will show that we have been 
is almost a thing of the past. Many faithful over a few things, may we 
of the farmers now have bank ac-' not hope to retain the faith, trust and 
counts, while a*few’yetrs ago’they did | confidence of our friends?” 
not know what a bank was. Through- The spirit here manifested by the 
out the community they are buying‘land | principal of the Snow Hill Institute 
building better homes, better school- is the spirit that has won for the 
The Cabin in Which the Snow Hill Normal ead Industrial Institute was 
Started. 
houses, better churches, and the re-| Negro a place in the confidence and 
lation between the two races is very | esteem of noble people everywhere. 
cordial. These and many other evi-| When it is appreciated that only 
dences of improvements may be seen | $1.41 is spent on each child for his ed- 
on all sides. ucation in the state of Alabama and 
“In these perilous times, when the that in many of the rural districts 
race is passing through such trying less than 20c. per annum is spent on 


ordeal, and when the souls of men are 


being tried, I trust that our friends 
will not forsake us. Our industrial 
schools and colleges and the better 
element of the race, need their sym- 
pathy, encouragement and assistance 
now as never before. My prayer is 
for a double portion of their spirit 
and an increased amount of their as- 


sistance. The recent race troubles 
should not discourage us or our 
friends. In fact, we should be en- 
couraged, for during these troubles 
the better element of the race has 
been severely tried and they have 
stood the test. Everywhere their ad- 


vice has been for moderation, patience 
It 


and forbearance. is true, we are 


| from 


each Negro child, the deplorable con- 
of 


understood. 


dition of ignorance the Negro 


masses will be well Some 


of the Negro teachers who have gone 


out from such schools as the Snow 
Hill Institute, have worked from year 
to year on a salary of from $6 to $10 
per month and all because they have 
been thoroughly devoted to the cause 
of uplifting the masses. Mr. Ed- 
wards states that the Negro popula- 
tion within a radius of 100 miles of 


his school numbers 200,000. The plan- 
tation which he is trying to purchase 
brings an annual rental of $5000. The 
It will 
income of 


would be 


plantation is much needed. 


annual 
This 


the school 


$5000 


give an 


to $8000. 


troubled on every side, yet not dis- | equivalent to an endowment of from 








} 
; 
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$150,000 to $200,000 and at the same, Barnes, treasurer, Snow Hill, Ala.; 
time would afford the institution an Mr. W. J. Edwards, secretary, Snow 
unlimited opportunity to extend its | Hill, Ala.;Miss S. D. Messinger, Rox- 
agricultural efforts. Such institutions | bury, Mass.; Mr. Henry L. Davis, Ger- 
as the East Tennessee Normal and In- mantown, Penn.; Mr. B. T. Washing- 
dustrial Institute to which we called. ton, Tuskegee, Ala.; Rev. R. C. Bed- 








Main Buildimg Snow Hill Nor Mal and Industrial Institute. 


attention last month and the Snow Hill | ford, Beloit, Wis.; vrot. ‘i‘'homas Palm- 
Normal and Industrial Institute are ac- er, University, Ala.; Hon. Albert K. 
complishing in a quiet and unassuming Smiley, Lake Mohonk, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. 
manner, a work of great benefit to the Bishop McVicar, Providence, R. L.; 
Negro masses of the South. Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 

Following are the names of the Rev. Albert Parker’ Fitch, Boston, 
trustees and the indorsers of the Snow Mass.; Mr. William Howell Reed, Jr., 
Hill school: Mr. R. 0. Simpson, pres- Boston, Mass.; Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
ident, Furman, Ala., Mr. Henry A. New York. 
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By David 
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It looks as if the House of Lords! 
had not in these days any Disraeli ca- 
pable of educating it to the point of 
accepting measures on which the coun- 
try has thoroughly made up its mind, 
such as the Education bill and the 
bill to abolish plural voting. Exactly 
how their graces and lordships are to 
be wheeled into line if they do bring 
things to a deadlock is not at present 
clear; but there is little doubt that 
the horse sense of the race will inter- 
vene and save that very ornamental 
(though not so useful in these days) 
body from extinction. 


! 


*” * * * 


Meanwhile the reformation of the 
House of Lords and the curtauing of 
the privileged landed oligarchy has 
become as interesting a problem over 
there as is the reducing to their pro 
per place, of our protected plutceracy 
on this side. Our problem has become 
for the moment more difficult of solu- 
tion from the fact of its working out 
having been seized upon by charlatans 
and self-seeking demagogues; but these 
have lately had a hopeful lesson both 
in New England, New York and else- 
where. 


*” * 7 * 


Our Northern neighbor, “The Queen 
Colony,” as Canada is called in the 
old country, has been giving the im- 
perialists over there a pretty good les- 
son lately—She has been welcoming | 
with open arms a very large influx of 
immigrants from our side of the bor- | 
der, finding that they are better pro- 


vided as settlers, both with brains and 
capital, than those from the other side 
of the Atlantic and she has been and 
still importing American more 
largely than British goods notwith- 
standing the lower duties which she 


imposes on the latter. 
* * * 


is 


* 
Punch seems to hold that 
has to deal 


Great 
with much the 
same difficulties in the case of Crete 
of Cuba. The fact is 
that in a general way neither nation 


Britain 
as we in that 


is capable of seeing that ways and in- 
stitutions which are absolutely good 
for its people are by no means suited 
to races of altogether different genius. 
* + * x 
Also Punch reminds us that we are 
not at present afflicted here with the 
worst form of automobilism, which has 
converted London into a ghastly night- 
namely, the motor-bus, driven 
by We can only hope if that 
affliction has to be accepted here, also, 
it will not be before the much promis- 
ing Mr. Edison has given us his trust- 
worthy and not very heavy or expen- 
sive electric motor. 
* ak 


mare; 
petrol. 


* * 


It is pleasant to see that England is 
taking a leaf out of our poultry book. 
A “chiel” has been among us “taking 
notes,” in the person of Mr. Edward 
Brown, F. L. S., who has published a 
“National Poultry Or- 
Let us hope 


report for the 
ganization” over there. 
that this will lead to the old island’s 
becoming independent of the adjoining 
continent for its eggs and broilers. 
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AFTER STORM. 
Shall I not shield thee from storm of 
Wrongs 
That fiercely rages round thee on 
all sides? 
From vile vituperation’s thorns and 
thongs? 
Unreason’s wrath loud on the tem 
pest rides. 
When human passions do _ insanely 
rise, 
Man's quiet temper into tempesi 
changes, 


The calm that kept in peace his placid 
eyes, 
his 


Becomes the gale that through 


features ranges. 


A hurricane bursts from man’s fren 
zied mind, 
And wears no shackles and no 
gyves of law, 
No writ of justice can arrest or bind, 
Or rain of reason from its fury 
draw. 
"Twas thus the tempest on doomed 
Dreyfus fell, 
And smote his only army friend, 
Picquart, 
For honor sounded the funeral knell, 
And to be roomed with right 


brought brutal war. 


But they are vindicated and in power 


to-day, 
Our men campaign-maligned now 
front that way. 


vow 


= - 
Poa, 
(@) MA 
ey, 


“IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR 
WHAT WE SHALL BE.” 


The life 


after may not be what you 
deem, 
It may not be in streets of golden 
pave, 
Or as our Virgil thought, a_ hazy 
dream 
Of sprites in land which Lethe’s 
waters lave. 
It may not be as Calvin was con- 
vinced, 
A world where joys are fed on 
others’ woe, 


Where faith’s full eye at torture never 
winced, 
Where pity’s tears ne'er for another 


flow. 
How great a curse such endless life 
would be, 
Both for the saved and for the 
wretched lost, 
No kind concerns, like Christ's could 
any see, 
In all that heaven, bought at pity’s 
cost! 
Far better were the ancient Hebrew 
view, 
That death is what it seems, a 
blessed sleep, 
Your works, which follow, make im- 


mortal you, 
For they shall live as long as man 


shall weep. 
Be this your hope; If not just what 
you deem, 
It shall be better than the best man’s 
dream. 
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w w THE NEGRO WOMAN 2 





BY THOMAS NELSON BAKER 


(Written for Alexander's Magazine.) 


“More human, more divine than we, 
I. truth half human, half divine, 
Is woman when good stars agree 
To temper with their beams benign 
The hour of her nativity.” 

J. G. HOLLAND. 


A man’s position in the scale of 
moral development is determined by 
nothing better than by his attitude 
toward women. This is true, uut only 
of individuals, but also of races. The 
true man is chivalrous towards wom- 
an, regardless of her race or color and 
even of her character. It is the voice 
-of the man in the poet that speaks 
when he looks upon a woman stained 
by sin. 

“Oh, dwarfed and wronged and stained 
with ill, 

Behold! thou art a woman still! 

And by that sacred name and dear, 

I bid thy better self appear, 

Still through thy foul disguise I see 

The rudimental purity, 

That spite of change and loss, makes 
good 

Thy birthright claim of womanhood; 

Cast off the grave clothes of thy sin! 

Rise from the dust thou liest in. 


Reclaim thy lost soul! In His name, 
Rise up and break thy bonds of shame. 
Art weak? He's strong. Art fearful? 
Hear 
The world’s o’ercomer: “Be of cheer!” 
What lips shall judge when He ap- 
proves? 
Who dares-te scorn the child he loves?” 
It is in this balance that many so- 
called gentlemen are weighed and 
found wanting. The chivalry of some 
so-called gentlemen is only skin deep. 
But such was not the case with the 
Father of his country. George Wash- 


ington was a Christian and a gentle- 
man of the highest type. His letter 
to Phillis Wheatley shows what man- 
ner of man he was. And who was 
Phillis Wheatley? She was a Negro 
woman. 

She came from Africa and was sold 
in a Boston slave market in the year 
1761, to a kind lady who was a Mrs. 
Wheatley. As she sat with a crowd 
of slaves in market, naked save for a 
piece of cloth tied about the loins, her 
modest, intelligent bearing so attract- 
ed Mrs. Wheatley ‘that she selected her 
in preference to all others. ; 

Though only eight years old this 
young African, whose race, all the 
learned men said, were incapable ct 
culture, within ‘litthe over a year’s 
time so mastered the English language 
as to be able to read the most difficult 
parts of the Bible intelligently. 
She published many poems... one 
of which was addressed to Gen. George 
Washington. He sent her the follow: 
ing reply:— 

“Cambridge, 28 Feb., 1776 

Miss Phillis: Your favor of the 26th 
of Oct. did not reach my hands till 
the miadle of December. ...I thank 
you most sincerely for your polite no- 
tice of me in the elegant lines you en- 
closed; and however undeserving I 
may be of such encomium and pane- 
gyric, the style and manner exhibit a 
striking proof of your poetical talents, 
in honor of which and as a tribute 
justly aue you, I would have published 
the poem had I not been apprehensive 
that while I only meant to give the 
world this new instance of your ge- 
nius, I might have incurred the repu- 
tation of vanity. This, and nothing 


‘else determined me not to give it 


place in the public prints. If you 
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should ever come to Cambridge, or The chivalry of this southern gen- 
near headquarters, I shall be happy to} tleman was mere than skin deep. It 
see a person so favored by the Muses was a chivalry that struck its roots 
and to whom Nature has been so lib- | deep down into the soil of a noble 
eral and beneficent in her dispensa-|' manhood. There is a chivalry that 
tions. feels itself.degraded to call a Negro 
woman “Miss,”’ but feels no degrada- 
tion to use her for its transient pleas- 
ures. This is the chivalry that is al- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON.” ways talking and writing about itself? 
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an 
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I am with great respect, your hum- 
ble servant, 
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REV. THOMAS NELSON BAKER. 


(See School History of Negro Race But such was not the chivalry of the 
in America, pp. 27-30, by Edward A. | Father of his country. 
Johnson. The men, or the race of men who 

“Her poem was printed by his (Gen. | trample the womanhood of a race un- 
Washington's) direction in the Penn- der their feet, may be strong enough 
sylvania Magazine for April, 1778.” | to make that race fear them, but nevér 
(See Johnson’s Cyc., under Phillis! honorable enough to make that race 
Peters.) respect them. Respect is founded ou 
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the recognition of ethical and moral 
superiority. We would teach our 
young men to have a chivalry that 
grows out of a true manly respect for 
womanhood—a chivalry that leads one 
to lay down his life as freely in de- 
fence of a woman of another race as 
for one of his own,—and do this as 
“naturally as if chivalrous deeds were 
the most natural deeds in the world.’ 

We are face to face with a great 
problem. The most important factor 
in this problem is: The Negro Wom- 
an. In this paper we discuss the Ne- 
gro Woman under the following heads: 

I. The Negro Woman and Race 

Prejudice. 
II. The Negro Woman and Morals. 
III. The Negro Woman and Education. 

I. The Negro Woman and Race 
Prejudice. 

What is our problem and what is its 
cause? There are two very important 
sides to this problem. From one point 
cf view the problem is to get the 
strong race to be willing to give the 
weak race a fair chance for an all- 
round development. From another 
point of view the problem is to get the 
weak race to make the best possible 
use of the chance it has already. Of 
the two, we believe the latter the more 
important. For we firmly believe that 
when a man makes the most of what 
he has, there is a power at the centre 
of things that gives such a man more 
to make the most of. 

Now the attempt to werk out this 
problem makes race friction. Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Calhoun of Greenville, S. C., 
says: “We have some people even at 
the South who contend that there is 
no race friction. The man who makes 
that statement is totally blind. The 
Northern man or paper that does the 
most harping about the poor Negro at 
the South, knows nothing of the sit- 
uation. The Negro does not have any 
political rights to amount to anything, 
and never will have. He has no social 
rights to amount to anything and 
never will have. 
two facts and admit them, and then 
both the white man and the Negro will 
have a.good basis from.-which .to. work, 


in seeking a solution of the race prob- | 


Remember too, that these con- 
in the West and at the 


lem. 
ditions exist 


| verting. 


First recognize these | 


all 


North, as at the South.” (New York 


Sun, Sept. 22, 1902.) 
Mr. Calhoun is right when he says 


there is race friction. So long as la- 
bor plods on like the dumb driven cat- 
tle, there is no friction between capi- 
tal and labor, so long as the weak man 
stands barefoot, with hat in hand, 
cringing and crouching before his lord, 
there is no friction, but when once 
labor attempts to put shoes on its feet 
and a hat on its head and stand erect 
in the presence of capital there is fric- 
tion. Education and property acquir- 
ed by the Negro will not do away with 
this friction, but will rather increase 
it. The educator is preparing the Ne- 


|gro for a fiercer struggle than he has 


ever yet known. If capital can get 
labor to be satisfied with its present 
condition all labor troubles will cease. 
If the Negro will give up his desire 
to stand erect and be a man—if he 
will admit that “he has no political 
rights to amount to anything and 
never will have,” then there will be no 
more race friction. But such is im- 
possible for both labor and the Negro; 
for God himself makes it impossible. 
“T say man was made to grow, not 
stop,” and for all who try to make 
him stop, God makes trouble. Deep 
down in the life of mankind is a feel- 
ing of right and wrong and when the 
man is told that “he has no political 
rights to amount to anything and 
never will have” ‘‘a spark disturbs his 
clod.”” It is what tyrants in all ages 
have tried to make the people admit; 
but they tried in vain. 

Race prejudice shows itself in its 
bitterest form against the Negro wom- 
an. We are told that in slavery the 
Negro race, as a whole, was lifted; 
but in freedom as a whole it is re- 
(Tillinghast Negro in Africa 
and America. pp. 226-227.) 

And as it always happens, the wom- 
en have grown worse faster than the 
men. And the “Black Mamma” of 
“the good old days’’ was far superior 
to the best Negro of today (see The 
Outlook, Jan. 30, 1904, pp. 226-271 and 
The Independent, Sept. 18, 1902, pp 
2224-2228.) These..writers, doubtless, 
have their own private reasons for 
trying to make the world believe that 
Negro women are like the ones 
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-ause 
Negro 


gives 


they have known. What is the 
of this bitterness against the 
woman? The following extract 
much light on the subject: 

“Richmond, Va., Sept. 

“Pretty Elizabeth Kennedy 
consternation here where she positive- 
ly refused to appear at the Academy of 
music, unless the dress room of the 
theatre was first kalsomined. The rea- 
son of this was that Black Patti had 
used the room to make her toilet and 
Miss Kennedy objected to dressing in 
a room recently used by a Negro wo- 
man. The Academy attendants were 
kept busy the whole day trying to se- 
cure a kalsominer, but all the firms in 
the city were so busy it was impossi 

secure one. Finally a ccmpro- 
was reached, and after the room 
had been completely disinfected and 
deoderized, Miss Kennedy agreed to 
make her toilet and the ticket holders 
were not disappointed by the an- 
nouncement that there will be no 
show this evening.” (Boston Daily 
Advertiser, Sept. 22, 1902.) 

Now, if Black Patti had scrubbed 
that room the night before, working 
ever so hard and perspiring ever so 
much, this pretty Miss Kennedy would 
have made her toilet there with never 
a word of objection. Black Patti had 
been there in the wrong capacity, and 
Miss Kennedy and her friends did not 
like it. 

That 


99 


1906. 
created 


ble to 
mise 


is an illustration of the insane 


race-prejudice with which the Negro 
woman has to contend. As a “black 
mamma™ the Negro woman is all 


right, but as a “‘Black Madonna” she is 
all wrong. If the Negro woman will 
“know and keep her place,” there will 
be no friction. This is the great mis- 
understanding. They disagree to 
what is the place of the Negro wom- 
an. It was all settled once, and then 
we had “the good old days,” in which 
the “Black Mamma” was in her glory. 
In settling the question they made the 
fatal mistake in leaving out the most 
important party. They consulted only 
two parties, but there is a third party 
to be-comsulted in all our agreements. 
Nothing is truly settled until it is 
rightly settled. The white man agreed 
and he made the black man thet 
he agreed as to what is the. plate of 


as 


say 


the Negro, but they failed to get God 
to agree to it and their agreement 
could not stand. The agreement that 
made possible the so-called “good old 
days” when the “‘Black Mamma flour- 
ished and was so tenderly beloved,” 
was a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell. It lacked right- 
eousness and justice. ‘“‘Therefore thus 
saith the Good Jehovah. Behold I lay 
in Zion for a foundation stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner-stone of sure 
foundation. And I will make jus- 
tice the line and righteousness the 
plummet, and the hail shall sweep 
away the refuge of lies, and the waters 
shall overflow the hiding place. And 
your covenant with death shall be an- 
nulled and your agreement with Sheol 
shall not stand, when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through then ye 
shall be trodden down by it.” In our 
agreements we must not forget the 
“foundation stone, the tried stone, the 
precious corner-stone of sure founda- 
tion.’”” The strong race must get, not 
only the weak race to agree as to what 
its place is; but they must also get 
God to agree. It was this neglect that 
made this nation come near commit- 
ting suicide. The problem then is not 
to get the weak race to agree with the 
strong race on this question, but the 
great problem is to get both the weak 
race and the strong race to agree+with | 
God. And till then there can be no 
solution of the problem. 
Il. The Negro Woman and Morals. 
A race can never rise higher than 
women. <A race must protect its 
women as it protects its life. This is 
one great secret of the Caucasian race. 
“In ancient Saxony (now Westphalia) 
if a virgin pollute her father’s house 
or a married woman prove false to 
her vows, sometimes she is forced to 
put an end to her own life by the hal- 
ter, and over the ashes of her burned 
body her seducer is hanged; sometimes 
troops of females assembling lead her 
through the adjacent villages, lacer- 
ating her body, stripped to the gir- 
dle, with rods and knives; and thus 
bloody and full of minute wounds she 
is continually met-by new tormentors, 
who in their zeal for chasity ds not 
quit her till she is dead, or scerel 
alive in order to inspire a dread of 


its 
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such offences. (Tacitus, Bohn Lib. 
Vol. Il. p. 309.) Victor Hugo says: 
“Woman in the bud is sacred.” And 
whatever destroys that bud destroys 
the race. Woman is the peculiar sa- 
viour of mankind. With all his boast- 
ed superiority man rises morally, in- 
tellectually and religiously only as 
led by woman. Man's mind _ plods 
along step by step, and he grows wise 
and good very slowly. But woman’s 
mind takes to the wings of intuition 
and soars away to moral, ethical and 


religious heights, unto which man, 
with his logic and selfish interests 
would hardly venture. It is woman 


who goes just ahead in the moral and 


religious progress of the world, sees 
and makes man see “new depths of 
the divine.”” The higher the type of 
woman with which a race is blessed 
the higher can the race rise in the 
moral, religious and the intellectual 
scale. 


Immanuel Kant, one of the intellect- 
ual giants of the world, said: “I shall 
never forget my mother, for she plant- 
ed and fostered the first germs of gaod 
in me; she opened my heart to the 
impressions of nature, she awoke and 
enlarged my thoughts and her teach- 
ing has always had an enduring and 
wholesome influence on my life.” 
Abraham Lincoln, the greatest emanci- 
pator- since Moses, “All that I 
am or hope to be I owe to my angel 
mother.” He who a deed 
speaks a word to discourage the devel 


said: 


does ol 


opment of the women of a race is an 
enemy to that race; for a race can 
never go forward without its women. 

“And I said, why does not he who 
stands by her leave her and go on? 
And he said He cannot. Look’’—and 
I saw a broad band passing along from 
one to the other and it bound them 
together. He said, While she lies 
there, he must stand and look across 
the desert.’” (Olive Schreiner Dreams, 
p. 71.) 


Nothing worse can be done a wom- 
an, except seduction or rape, than to 
give her a bad name. “Give a dog a 
bad name and you had as well hang 
him” ig a saying full of meaning. It 
seems to be the fixed purpose of a 
certain class of people to give the 
Negro woman a bad name. And thus 


inflict upon the race one of the worst 


injuries possible. “He that  filches 
from me my gocd name robs me of 
that which not enriches him; and 


makes me poor indeed.” 

In one of the leading religious pa- 
pers of this country appear the follow- 
ing statements from the pens of 
Southern white women who seem bent 
on filching from the Negra woman her 
name. One says she has lived 
all her life and yet 

in contact with but 
one Negro woman whom she believed 
to be chaste.” (The Independent, 
Sept. 18, 1902, p. 2226.) Another says: 
“" read of virtuous Negro 


good 
among Negroes 
had ‘“‘never come 


sometimes 


women, hear of them, but the idea is 
absolutely inconceivable to me. I do 
not deny they exist, but after living 


in a section all my life that teems with 
Negroes I cannot imagine such a crea- 


tion as a virtuous black woman.” 
(Ibid, March 17, 1904, p. 593.) There 
are men whose associations have been 
such that they do not believe that 
there are any virtuous women. And 
with the conviction that no such can 
be found, they defiantly ask, “Who 
can find a virtuous woman?” But all 
such men are to be pitied. Sir Robert 
Anderson says: “It is a distressing 
and baneful ordeal to find oneself in 
company of those who have no belief 
in the virtue of women. The mind 
thus poisoned learns to regard with 
suspicion the purest inmates of the 
home.” (Daniel in the Critic’s Den, 
p. 6.) If that is true—and no one who 
has suffered under such an ordeal can 
doubt it—shall we not pity the boys 


that grow up in the social atmosphere, 
filled with the spirit that pervades the 
articles referred to above? What may 
we expect from such boys and young 
men? Because General Booth knows 
enough about the dark side of Eng- 
lish life to make a big book, the idea 
of a virtuous English woman does not 
become “absolutely inconceivable’ to 
him; nor does he find it impossible to 
“imagine such a creation as a virtuous 
English woman.” Why? Because he 
his common sense. The Negro 
race has far too many impure women; 
but in this it is in no respect unique. 

There are who say that the 
sexual immorality of Negro women in 


uses 


those 
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slavery days was not imposed upon 
them by white men, but that such ir- 
regularities are inherent in the Negro’s 
nature. 


“The Negro women,” we are told 
“lacked in chastity it is true. This was 
a natural inclination of the African 
race, but that this tendency should 
be fostered was an inevitable result of 


slavery.” (Rhodes Hist. of U. S., Vol. 
I, p. 318.) 
And Mr. Tillinghast proves’ with 


great gusto, to his own satisfaction, 
at least, that this thing is even so. 
“Negro women lack chasity,” and this 
is “a natural inclination of the Afri- 
can.” 
from different writers that the Afri- 
can dance was especially suited to ex- 
cite and strengthen the sexual feel- 
ings; and of course it was inbred in 
the Negro. (See the Negro in Africa 
and America, pp. 100, 101, 162.) One 
wonders how any one of a race that 
has illegitimately mingled its blood 
with every known race under heaven, 
can say or infer that any race is any 
more “naturally inclined to sexual 
immorality” than his own. Mr. Till- 
inghast makes a great deal of the sen- 
sual aspect of the African dance. We 
wonder if he ever saw a dance among 
the so-called super-civilized that ap- 
pealed to the sexual nature. Or did 
he ever hear or read that there are 
some who feel that the dance even 
among white Americans might be 
greatly improved. Mrs. Gen. Sher- 
man said, “Virtuous women ought to 
blush at the very mention of the 
dance.” James G. Blaine’s famous re- 
Mative and author, “Gail Hamilton” 
aays:¢ “The dance is essentially un- 
glean and cannot be washed. The 
very pose of the parties suggests im- 
purity.” Prof. Amos R. Wells said: 
“Dancing, like all Gaul is divided into 
three parts: one-third is aesthetic, 
one-third is physical exercise and the 
remaining one-third is sensual. The 
last third of this heathen Gaul is the 
atronghold of the province. The sen- 
suality_ ofthe dance makes’ botd-eyéd 
women of soft-eyed maidens: makes 
swaggering rakes of pure young men; 
it changes love to flirtation and a game 
of flippant shrewdness. It never 


He proves by various citations 


creates a Christian, it creates a sen- 


sualist.” 


Mr. A. T. Sullivan, an ex-dancing 
master says: ‘Waltzing is a spur to 
lust.” (See Pentecostal Light, pp. 81- 


82, by Rev. A. M. Hills.) 

James Fecster Scott, M. D., says: 
“The modern ball, with every feature 
in it sensuous and seductive, is what 
we call a secondary sexual love-feast.”’ 
(Heredity and Morals, p. 156.) 

Have the Africans ever produced a 
dance a greater spur to lust than the 
“round’ dance? Shall we decide that 
all the women of a country; one sec- 
tion of a country or of a race are 
“naturally inclined to sexual immor- 
ality” wherever we find the dancing 
portion of the country or race indulg- 
ing in the “round” dance and the 
like? No, we do not decide that wom- 
en of the white race are lacking in 
chastity and naturally inelined to sex- 
ual immorality because so many of 
them indulge in what an ex-dancing 
master calls “a spur to lust.” We use 
our common sense when talking about 
the white race. Why not do so when 
talking about the black race? Because 
we want to prove to the wortd that the 
two millions of mulattoes of this coun- 
try, who owe their origin to the ille- 
gitimate mingling of the bloods of the 


two races, did not come through the 
lustfulness of Southern white men, 
but ‘from the “natural inclination of 


Negro women to. sexual immarality. 
We want to prove that it was not the 
Southern white man that degraded the 
Negro woman for she was already de- 
graded—but it was the Negro woman 
that seduced the Southern white man 
When we use our common sense and 
have a disposition to be honest, we see 
that Africa, like England, America and 
all the other countries, has always had 
more impure women than could be de- 
sired, but that does not prove that they 
had no pure ones. “A Kaffir woman,” 
says Barrow, ‘is chaste and extremely 
modest,”’ and Mr. Cousins writes to me 
that between their various feasts, the 
Kaffirs, both men and women, have to 
live _in- strict “continence, ‘the’ penalty 
being banishment from the tribe if the 
law is broken. Prayart states that 
among the people of Loango “a youth 
does not speak to a girl except in her 
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mother’s presence” and “the crime of 
a maid who has not resisted seduction, 
would be sufficient to draw down a to- 
tal ruin on the whole country, were it 
not expiated by a public avowal made 
to the king.”” Among the Equatorial 
Africans mentioned by Mr. Winwood 
Reade, “a girl who disgraces her family 
by wantonness is banished from her 
clan; and in eases of seduction the 
man is severely flogged.” (Wester- 
marck Hist. of Human Marriages, pp. 
61-62.) 

These are facts which those who 
would prove “the inherent tendency to 
sexual transgression”? on the part of 
the Negro woman, purposely suppress. 
The good people in savage Africa took 
about the same position on the ques- 
tion of woman’s chasity as the good 
people in savage Saxony took. We use 
our common sense and do not decide 
that because a writer says: “A Kaffir 
woman is chaste, and extremely mod- 
est,” that he means that every Kaffir 
woman is chaste and extremely mod- 
est.”". One can well understand why 
Southern white women are so bitter 
against Negro women. When we re- 
member that in many cases Negro 
women share the marriage beds of 
these white women—in cases not a 
few raising families by the same men, 
it is not hard to understand haw this 
bitterness and their lack of knowledge 
of any other class of Negro woman, 
should make them feel that among 
Negro women there are none pure—nc 
not one. They say this through a 
partially excusable lack of knowledge— 
but the cultured, well read man who 
says such, says so not from a lack of 
knowledge—but from a more serious 
lack. All we ask in discussing this 
question is common sense and the 
homely virtue of honesty. To prove 
that slaves did not mind being sepa- 
rated when sold Mr. Tillinghast quotes 
Olmsted to the effect that: “Olmsted 
found that it was so common for Ne- 
gro couples to tire of each other and 
wish for separation or else show no 
great concern upon separation that the 
planters thought nothing of it.” (Ne- 
gro in Africa and America, p. 161.) 
Did this writer ever hear anything 
about the divorce courts of this coun- 
try? Is it therefore correct to decide 


that the American counles as a rule 
scon tire of each other and wish for 
separation? There are those who are 
so prone to “Jim Crow” the Negro, 
that they feel that they must use a 
“Jim Crow’ logic in discussing him. 
After using Negro women two hun- 
dred and fifty years for breeders and 
common tools for white men’s lust, 
their young men of college and Univer- 
sity training write theses for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in which 
they seek to prove that Negro wom- 
en were “inherently inclined to sexual 
immorality’? before they were brought 
from Africa. Let us hear what his- 
tory has to say on this question. 

The Africans certainly recognized 
marriage as an instituton and the 
bride must be chaste. “In many parts 
of Africa,” says Mr. Reade, “no mar- 
riage can be ratified till a jury of mat- 
rons have pronounced a verdict of pur- 
My on the bride,” it being customary to 
return a girl who is found not to have 
been entirely chaste and to claim back 
the price paid for her. Dr. Grade 
states that among the Negroes of 
Togoland a much higher price is paid 
for a bride who is a virgin than for 
any other. Among the Somalis a fallen 
girl cannot become a Man’s legitimate 
wife, whilst in the Soudan and other 
parts of Africa where girls are sub- 
jected to infibulation, that incontinence 
may be made impossible, no young 
woman who is not infibulated can get 
a husband.” (Westermarck Hist. of 
Human Marriage, p. 123.) “Dr. Post 
has found no people in Africa living 
in a state of promiscuity, and Mr. Ing- 
ham informs me, speaking of the 
Bakongo, that they would be_ horri- 
fied at the idea of promiscuous inter- 
course.” (Ibid, p. 59). The sexual ir- 
regularities among the Negroes in Af- 
rica are in many cases traced directly 
to their contact with white men; for 
everywhere the white man has gone, 
he has left half caste children. “It has 
been sufficiently proven that contact 
with a higher culture or more properly 
the dregs of it is prenicious to the 
morality of peoples living in a more 
or less primitive condition. (Ibid. p. 
66.) “In Dahomey, if a man seduces a 
girl the law compels marriage and the 
payment of eighty cowries to the pa- 
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rent or master. In Tessana, accord- 
ing to Dr. Barth, a fine of 100,000 
kurdi is imposed on the father of a 
bastard child—-a sum which indicates 
how seldom such children are born 
there.” (Ibid, p. 62) Adultery is very 
severely punished among most all peo- 
ple living in a primitive state of na- 
ture.” Most commonly among. un- 


civilized, nations, the seducer-is killed, 


adultery on the’ woman’s side being 
considered as a heinous crime, for 
which nothing but the death of the 


offender can atone. Among the Wag- 
anda, it is as a rule punished even 
more severely than murder; and in 
parts of New Guinea capital punish- 
ment is said to be almost unknown ex- 
cept for adultery.” (Ibit. p. 121.) The 
Africans considered a man’s wife his 
Own private property. “A wife is often 
regarded not very different from 
other property and an adulterer as a 
thief. In some parts of Africa he is 
punished as such, having his hands or 
one of them cut off.” (Ibid. p. 130.) 
These quotations show that our an- 
cestors had a strong sense of the sa- 
credness of the chastity of woman, and 


as 


that marriage was a reeognized insti- 
tution among them. 
Now what attitude did the laws in 


the South take toward the marriage of 
slaves? “The law in none of the 
States recognized slave marriages: in 
all of them the Roman principle that 
the chiid followed its mother was the 
recognized law. Except in Louisiana 
there was no law to prevent the vio- 


lent separation of slaves.” (Rhodes 
Hist. of U. S., Vol. I, p. 317.) “At 
Richmond and New Orleans I was 


present at slave auctions, and did not 
see one instance of a married pair be- 
ing sold together; but without excep- 
tion, so far as I was able to learn from 
the Negroes sold by the auctioneers, 
every grown-up man left a wife and 
every grown-up woman a husband.” 
(Ibid, p. 319. Note.) 

These men and women would 
coupled with others as soon as settled 
in their new Not only were 
slave marriages disregarded, but Ne- 
gro women were used as_ breeders.” 
The institution harder on the 
women than on the men. Slave 
breeding formed an important part of 


be 


homes. 


bore 


plantation economy, being encouraged 
as was the breeding of animals. “Their 
lives are for the most part those of 
mere animals” wrote Fanny Kemble, 
“their increase is literally mere ani- 
mal breeding to which every encour- 
agement is given, for it adds to the 
Master’s live-stock, and the value of 
his estate.”” The women worked in 
the fields as did the men. -When it 
became known that they were preg- 
nant their task was lightened, yet if 
necessary they were whipped when 
with child. . .. Fanny Kemble’s wom- 
an heart bled at the tales of suffering. 
She heard of the rapid child bearing 
and gross disregard for nature’s laws 
of maternity and the consequent wide 
prevalence of diseases peculiar to the 
sex.” (Ibid. p. 319.) 

Even before Madison died, the pro- 
fessor of history and metaphysics, in 
the college at which Jefferson was 
educated, wrote in a formal paper: 
“The slaves in Virginia multiply more 
rapidly than in most of the Southern 
states: the Virginians can raise cheap- 
er than they can buy; in fact it is one 


of their greatest sources of profit,” 
and the writer seemed to exult over 
the fact that they were now “ex- 
porting slaves,” very rapidly. He 
wrote his defence of slavery in 1832 
and then thought that Virginia was 
sending annually six thousand Ne- 
groes to the Scuthern market. For 


the ten years preceding 1860 the aver- 
age annual importation of slaves into 
the seven Southern states from slave- 
breeding states was not far from twen- 
ty-five thousand. In Virginia the 
number of women exceeded that of 
the men and they were regarded much 
in the same way as are brood-mares. 

A Virginian gentleman in conversa- 
tion with Olmsted, congratulated him- 
self “because his women were un- 
commonly good breeders, he did not 
suppose there was a lot of women any- 


where that bred faster than his; he 
never heard of babies coming so fast 
as they did on his plantation, and 


everyone of them in his estimation 
was worth two hundred dollars, as Ne- 


groes were selling now, the moment it 


drew breath.” Frederick Douglass 
had a master professedly a Christian, 
opening and closing the day with 
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prayer who boasted that he bought a 
woman simply as a_ breeder. When 
James Freeman Clarke visited Balti- 
more a friend, who had been to a party 
one night said there was pointed out 
to him a lady richly and fashionably 
dressed and apparently one moving 
in the best of society, who derived her 
income from the sale of the children of 
half a dozen Negro women she own- 
ed, although their husbands_ belonged 
to other masters. Sometimes a Negro 
woman would be advertised as being 
“very prolific in her generative or- 
gans.” (Ibid. pp. 316-317.) Olmsted 
said, “A _ slaveholder writing me 
with regard to my cautious statements 
on this subject says: ‘In the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolin, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, as 
much attention is paid to the breeding 
and growth of Negroes as to that of 
horses and mules. Farther South, we 
raise them both for use and _ for 
market. Planters command their girls 
and women (married er unmarried) to 
have children, and I have known a 
great many Negro girls to be sold off 
because they did not have children. A 
breeding woman is worth from one- 
sixth to one-fourth more than one that 
does not breed.” (Cotton Kingdom, 
Vol. I, p. 57. Note.) We have heard 
our fathers say and our mothers have 
told us that these things are even so. 
We are most intimately acquainted 
with a woman who has lived with her 
husband more than fifty years, who 
told us the circumstances under which 
she and her husband became husband 
and wife. She was about seventeen 
years old. She did not want a hus- 
band, nor did she love the man she 
accepted. She did it to save herself 
from being forced to accept a person 
she despised, but whom “the white 
folks” were planning toforceupon her. 
He was a big strong Man and she was 
a strong young girl and the master 
wanted to raise children from them. 
It is an old story with the fathers and 
mothers. that if a girl was too long in 
taking a husband and did not have 
children, the master would select a 
husband for her, and tell them to live 
together and it had to be done. If the 
girl. had children no husband would 
be forced upon her. If a woman lost 


her husband she knew well that she 
had better not spend tco much time 
in mourning for him, or another hus- 
band would be selected for her. 

There is a great deal said about 
Negroes raping white women. Do we 
stop to think that white men taught 
them to rape black ones? The first 
Negro that attempted to rape a wo- 
man on American soil, so far as we 
have any record to show,. did so in 
obedience to his master’s orders. We 
have heard the fathers and mothers 
tell of such things, but we are told 
that we must not listen to what 
slaves say; for the word of such can- 
not be depended upon. Let us hear 
then, what history says on this sub- 
ject: 

“John Josselyn, Gent. in his Two 
Voyages to New England,’ made in 
1638, 1663, and printed for the first 
time in 1674, gives an account of an 
attempt to breed slaves in Massachu- 
setts. “The second of Oct. (1639) 
about nine of the clock in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Maverick’s Negre woman 
came to my chamber window and in 
her own country language and tune 
sang very loud and shrill. Going out 
to her, she used a great deal of re- 
spect towards me, and willingly would 
have expressed her grief in English; 
but I apprehended it by her counte- 
nance and deportment, whereupon I 
repaired to my host to learn of him 
the cause and resolved to entreat him 
in her behalf; for that I had under- 
stood before that she had been a 
queen in her own country, and ob- 
served a very humble and dutiful garb 
used towards her by another Negro, 
who was her maid. Mr. Maverick 
was desirous to have a breed of Ne- 
groes, and therefore, seeing she would 
not yield by persuasions to company 
with a Negro young man he had in 
his home, he commanded him will’d 
she nill’d she to go to bed with her, 
which no sooner done, but she kicked 
him out again; this she took in high 
disdain beyond her slavery and this 
was the cause of her grief. (See His- 
tory of the Negro in America, vol. 
1, p. 174, by Geo. W. Williams.) 

This Mr. Maverick was the fore- 
runner of a vast host of Negro-breed- 
ers who forced Negro Men to rap? 
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Negro women. This was the state of | 
things in which the Negro woman 
lived for about two hundred and fifty | 
years on this continent. And the sons} 
and the daughters of the men and the} 
women who used Negro women just | 
as they use brood mares, make it their 
business to make books and_ write | 
leading articles to prove to the world | 
that the Negro woman is inherently | 
inclined to sexual immorality. It is al- 
enough to make one believe in 
depravity!”” Think for a mo- 
What would white woman 
been’ who had through 
experiences like these?” Think of 
that poor African woman in _ her 
heathen darkness, trying to obey he 
womanly instincts and keep herself | 
pure—and think of that enlightened | 
Christian(?) man forcing a man to} 
rape her that he might raise a breed | 
of Negroes! It makes one wonder | 
how God stood it all! 


most 
“total 
ment, 
have 


a 


passed 


But in due 
time He broke the silence and spoke 
in tones of thunder on a hundred bat- 
tle fields. 

The Negro woman on this continent 
has been raped by both black men} 
and white men. For if there is any 
truth in what our fathers have told 
us and in what we have heard cur | 
mothers say—and we have no doubt | 
about the truth of it—that African | 
queen was not the last Negro woman 
that kicked out of the bed the man} 
that her master ordered to get in | 
there against her will. But she kick- | 
ed all in vain for the man had the} 
master behind him to back him up. | 
And these are the women that we are 
told were naturally inclined to sexual 
immorality! But why refer to these 


exceptional cases, are we not told 
that these and famous blacks are no 
proofs of Negro ability? And the 


Negro women who did all they could 
to keep themselves pure are no proofs 
of the chastity of the Negro woman! 
Such is the “Jim Crow” logic invent- 
‘ed by the sons of ex-slaveholders to 
mitigate as much as possible the hel- 
lish doings of their sires. 

Speaking of the authcr of “The Ne- 
gro in Africa and America,” a writer 





says: “That a Southern white man, 
the son of a slaveholder, should select 
this subject for investigation, have! 


| of peace. 


| the 


| sexual 


pursued this work at a Northern uni- 
versity, utilizing for the purpose a li- 
brary, the nucleus of which, in this 
field, is a large anti-slavery collection, 


and have reached results, the ten- 
dency of which seems to me in the 
main irenic, rather than controver- 
sial, is a worthy sign of the times, 
suggesting how both sections and 
both races are coming more and more 
|to co-operation of effort and _har- 
mony of conclusions regarding our 
great problem.” (Walter F. Wilcox’s 


Preface to Negro in Africa, &c., p. 1.) 
A man’s first business in writing 
history is not to to be irenic, 
but to be truthful and honest, truth- 
ful in statement and honest in his 
implications. Some people agree 
with the devil himself for the sake 
But there is but one peace 
It is the peace 
It is 
writer 


seek 


striving after. 
founded upon righteousness. 
peace of which an old 
spoke when he said: 

“Mercy and truth are met together, 
Righteousness and peace have kissed 
other.” 


worth 


each 
There were three things to produce 
laxity among Negro women 
First, they dreaded being sold away 
down South and if they did not have 
children they would be sold. It is im 
the study of Negro-breeding that we 
see the reason for so much of the so- 
called kind-heartedness on the part of 
mistresses in dressing up their Negro 


|girls in their fine dresses and jew- 
|elry for dancing parties. Every 
plantation wanted all their Negro 


girls and women to have children by 
the best type of men. And so they 
mide their girls a# attractive as pos- 
sible, to draw tHe men from cther 
plintations. It mattered not whose 
was the buck, the owner of the doe 


owned the _ kids. “Partus sequitur 
ventrum.” 
The second thing that naturally 


increased laxity in morals was the de- 
sire to get the special favor of their 


masters. Fanny Kemble says: “A 
woman thinks that the more fre- 
quently she adds to the number of 
her master’s live stock by bringing 
new slaves into the world, the more 
claim she will have upon his good 
consideration. This was _ perfectly 
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meritcrious 
always 


evident to me from the 
air with which the women 
made haste to inform me of the num- 
ber of children they had borne, and 
the frequent occasions on which the 
older slaves would direct attention to 
their children, exclaiming: ‘Look 
misses! little niggers for you and/| 
massa; plenty little niggers for you 
and little misses!” (Frances Kemble’s | 


Journal p. 60). This is just what} 
would be expected under the circum- | 
stances. Even free women feel a | 
special claim upon the consideration | 
of their husbands if they bear them | 
children. “And she conceived again | 
and bore a son; and said now this | 
time will my husband be joined unto} 
me because I have borne him three | 
sons; therefore, she called his name | 
Levi. * * * * And when Rachel 
saw that she bore no children, Rachel | 
envied her sister; and she said unto 
Jacob, ‘Give me children or I die.’ ”’ 
(Gen. 29: 34; 30:1). In all ages child- 
ren have been woman’s protection. It 
was perfectly natural for these slave 
women to seek that protection; and 


they show no more signs of inherent 


depravity in doing this than do the 
women of any other race. 

The third thing that tended to in- 
crease sexual laxity among Negro 
women was the thing that is common 
to humanity—the weakness of the 


flesh. All girls, of whatever race, to 
be kept pure must be taught, watched 
and protected or as a rule they go 
astray. What shall we expect when 
girls are exposed to temptation with 
no protection from either law or pub- 
lic opinion?—when they are com- 
manded to have children, married or 
unmarried? (See Cotton Kingdom, 
Vol. I, p. 58, note.) Both white and 


black men were after them, and their 
owners as a rule did not object if only 
they had children. Many of them, 
like the girls and women of any race, 
yielded easily to the situation; but 
not all; for if we are to believe his- 
tory and their own word, many resist- 
ed until they were raped and their 
first child—in many cases a mulatto— 
was born. We know of a woman 
whose mistress used to abuse her be- 
cause she did not have chiidren like 
her sister. Her sister had mulatto 


| of 


children by her mistress’ son. One 
might ask without pausing for a re- 
ply, which showed the greatest signs 
inherent depravity: this Negro 
girl that had bastards by the son of 
ner mistress, or the mistress who en- 
couraged her to have children mar- 
ried or unmarried? The. master of 
this family was bitterly opposed to 
this thing and used to tell his Negro 
girls that if anyone interfered with 
them to tell him. And it was under 
his wing that this other sister—called 
worthless by her mistress because she 


would not throw herself away and 
}add to her live stock—found shelter 
and remained an honorable woman; 
married and raised an hcnorable fam- 
ily. We wish to repeat again and 
again: There were some good slave- 
holders—as good as it was possible 
to be under the iniquitous system. 
That any Negro woman remained 
pure under the condition of things is 


be paid 
the mar- 


tribute that can 
womanhood. Through 

ria of paternal uncle we are re- 
lated to a family whose mother was 
sold down to Texas because she chose 


the highest 


ta 


se 


a 


to die rather than degrade herself. 
In the most corrupt periods of the 
world examples of moral integrity 
have never been wanting. A pure 
Hebrew boy in the power of a corrupt 
Egvntian queen takes his life in his 
hand and says: “How can I do this 
great wickedness and sin against 
God?’ He went to the dungeon, but 
he went there pure. The black but 
comely Shulamite resists the tempta- 
tions and enticements of Israel's 
richest. most licenticus, and said-to-he 
wisest king and remained true to her 
shepherd lover. “In an age of ex- 
travagant sensuality a noble lady 
named Mallonia plunged her dagger 


into her heart rather than yield to the 
embraces of Tiberius. To the period 
when the legal bond of marriage was 
most relaxed must be assigned most 
of those noble examples of the con- 
stancy of Roman wives which have 
been for so many generations house- 
hold tales among mankind.” (Lecky. 


History of European Morals, Vol II, 
p. 309.) 
Our fathers have told us and we 


have heard our mothers tell how 
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; 
Negro women in the days of slavery 


dared resist temptation to violate 
their chastity, even unto the shedding 
of their blood and being sold away 
from father and mother, brother and 
sister. Who would not grow weak 
about his eyes and feel like giving 


away about his knees in the presence 


Virtue comes only through choice. J 
G. Holland makes one of his charac 
ters say: “You want innocency, God 
wants virtue.” But virtue is made 
easier and more probable for those 
kept pure by circumstances than for 
those the very circumstances of 
whose lives have polluted their souls 


of such examples of womanhood 4S | anq stained their names. The moral 
these! salvation of the Scuthern white wo- 
Two things impressed the people | man was wrought out through the 
who travelled in the South in the| moral degradation of the Southern 
time of slavery, viz: The moral deg-|plack woman. The writer who says: 
radation of the Negro woman and the /«; cannot imagine such a creation as 
wonderful purity of manners of the|, yirtuous black woman,” ought to 
Southern white woman. Circumstanc- | reflect that the women whose names 
es made it impossible for many Of|she is trying to make a stench in 
our race to remain pure and impos- | tha» nostrils of the civilized world, are 
sible for many of the cther race tO|the daughters of the women whose 
be impure. This did not escape the| moral degradation made it possible 
notice of Harriet Martineau. After/for her mother to remain pure and 
speaking of the awful degradation Of | yndefiled, because they were left 
the Negro woman by white men, Miss | “yntempted.” ; 
Martineau says: “The degradation of | This unfair protection of woman- 
the women (white) is so obvicus a) hood is a two-elged sword. The cir- 
consequence of the evils disclosed | ¢ymstances which made the purest 
above that the painful subject need | type of womanhood in the world, 
not be enlarged on. By the degra-| made also the weakest and most help- 
dation of women [ do not mean (0! jess woman in the world. And the 
amply any dcubt of the purity of| circumstances which made the most 
their manners. There are reasons | degraded type of womanhood in the 
plain enough to the observer why | world made also cne of the strongest 
their manners should even be pecu- types of womanhood in the world 
eotited en They are all married | There is no doubt that the American 
young from their being outnumbered | Negro woman can face more tempta- 
by the other sex, and there is ever | tions to sexual transgression and come 
present an unfortunate servile class 0% | off unscathed than any woman cer- 
their Own sex to serve the purposes (tainly in this (nakien- Few. if any 
of licenticusness, so as to leave them white man in the ws rld knew the Ne- 
untempted.” (Society in America,| gro at his best better than General 
Vol. II, p. 125.) Who could not re-'!g ©. Armstrong, the founder of the 
main pure when left “untempted?” Hampton School for Negroes and In- 
The Negro woman was the shelter |dians. We once heard him say when 
in the time of stormy passions which | speaking to a gathering of college 
sheltered the Southern white woman} men at Northfield, Mass.: “If a white 
from the mighty billows cf lust and| Woman had to face what my _ black 
temptation. and made it possible for | girls have to face, she would go to the 
her—the white woman—to_ remain | devil. They are subject to tempta- 
pure—while she, the black woman/|tions from black men and white men, 
was polluted and made impure in the| but they stand and give us a record 
white woman's _ stead. She was | Of which we are justly proud.” The 
tempted and degraded, that the white | Negro woman has been made strong 
woman might not be tempted and pol-|through awful struggles and _ bitter 
luted. It is hard to believe that the | experiences. Many—too many—re- 
last scene in this tragic drama has | fused to struggle and went with the 
yet been played. tide; but not all and those who 
Purity may be kept through inno-| struggled ‘often baffled, sore baffled, 
cency, but innocency is not virtue.!down as into entire wreck; yet a 
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struggle never ended; ever with tears 
and repentance, true, unconquerable 
purpose, begun anew,” these were 
made strong with a strength which 
she who has never struggled can nev- 
er know. Speaking of one of his 
characters, Hawthorne says: “Shame, 
Despair, Solitude; these had been her 
teachers—stern and wild ones and 
they have made her strong but taught 
her much amiss.”’ The experiences 
of the Negro woman, who “resisted 
unto blcod, striving against sin,’”’ have 
“taught her much amiss,” but they 
have made her strong. And it came 
to pass in cases not a few, that there 
Was a stronger woman in the “Kitch- 


en’’ than there was in the “Great 
House”; and the black child born a 
slave inherited greater possibilities 
for mora: struggle and ethical con- 
flict than did the white child born 
the master or mistress of that black 
child. 

Moral character is not transmitted 
but its possibilities are. The Negro 
race in America is rich in inherited 


Douglass 
appears 
re-in- 


possibilities. When a Fred 
or a Booker T. Washington 
the world says: “Anglo-Saxon 
forcement!” But who can prove that 
the greatness of these men is not due 


to the unconquered wills of thei 
black mothers, who never consented 
to their conception on birth? 

At the close of the war the mosi 


helpless woman in this world was the 


Southern white woman. We are 
well acquainted with two women—one 


-one the slave, 
When free- 
had three 


black, the other white- 
the other the mistress. 
dom came the black woman 
children and the white woman had 
four. The black woman hired cat 
as a cook and supported her children, 
the white woman became an object 
of charity and went on the public. 
The two-edged sword had done its 
work. Injustice is its own avenger. 

“fret not thyself because of the 
evil doers. Neither be thou envious 
against them that work unrighteous- 
ness, for they shall soon be cut down 


like the grass and wither as the green 


herb. 

“Trust in Jehovah and do good. 
Dwell in the land and feed on his faith- 
fulness. Delight thyself also in Je- 


} 

hovah. And he will give thee the de- 
sires of thy heart. Commit thy way 
unto Jehovah. Trust also in him and 
he will bring it to pass. And he will 


make thy righteousness to go forth 
as the light. And thy justice as the 
noonday.” 


This truth had in some way burned 
itself into the heart of this black wo- 


man and when anything was said 
about the wrengs she had suffered, 
her answer was: “I leave them all 


in the hands of God.” Wise decision! 
For God alone in wrath knows how to 
remember mercy. 


After all the degradation of the Ne- 


gro woman on this continent, she 
shows up about as well in the light 
of statistics as the women of other 


races. Indeed when we take into con- 
sideration the circumstances, she 
shows up better than they. Munhall 


gives the following figures on illegiti- 


macy in the following countries: In 
Germany 89 out of every thousand 
births are illegitimate in Scotland 65, 
in England and Wales 40. Taking the 
cities we are told in Leipsic 211; in 
Paris, 268; in St. Petersburg, 236; in 
Copenhagen, 279 in Prague, 439, in 
Munich, 439; in Vienna, 449; in Stock 
holm, 396: in Moscow, 300. And we 
must bear in mind the fact that sta- 
tistics can never give the real moral 
status of any comunity; for the most 
immoral communities may have the 
least number of illegitimates. ‘“Sta- 
tistics are obviously affected, as in 
France, e. g., by the extent to which 


births prevented.” In many cases 
a lack of illegitimates revealed by sta- 
not a higher grade of 
lower grade; it means 
that the community has grown not 
better in morals, but wiser in sin. 
Even if we look at the Negro woman 
through the light of statistics, no race 
has greater reasons to be proud of 
its women than the American Negro. 

Ill. The Negro Woman and Bduca- 
tion. 

What shall be the education of the 
Negro woman? First she must not be 
educated away from being a mother; 
|for the mother, other things equal, is 
ithe highest type of woman. Slavery 
| degraded motherhood and made ‘mer- 
chandise of it. We must exalt and 


are 


shows 
but a 


tistics 
morals, 
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honor it. The Negro race like all oth- 
er races is dependent upon the quality 
of its mothers. The hope of the race 
is conditioned not upon the woman on 
the platform, but upon the woman in 
the home—not upon the women whose 
highest ambition is to appear in pub- 
lic and pass resolutions about the 
race, but upon the mothers whose 
highest ambition is not to show them- 
selves and make public speeches, but 
whose highest ambition is to give the 
best there is in them to their children, 
women who find their chief joy not 
in being’ admired and talked and 
written about, but in loving and being 
loved by their children—the hope of 
the race is conditioned not upon that 
class of women whose adorning is the 
outward adorning of braiding the 
hair and wearing of jewels and 
the putting on of apparel to be 
seen of men, but the hope of the 
race conditioned upon that class 
of women who are too busy with their 
children to attend conventions where 
the race problem is solved by resolu- 
and logomachy; the class of 


is 


tions 


women whose adorning is “the hidden | 
| life, the men who struck the blow that 


man of the heart, in the incorruptible 


apparel of a meek and quiet spirit, | 
which is in the sight of God of| 
great price,’—it is upon these women, | 


the mothers of the race that the hope | 
| tian 


of the race depends. Napoleon Bona 


parte, said: “Yes, here is a system 
of education in one word. Be it your 
care then to train up mothers who| 
shall know how to educate their chil- | 
dren.” “One good mother” said George 
Herbert, “is worth more than a hun- 
dred school-masters.” Victor Hugo 
says: “All the nuns in the world are 
not worth as much as one mother in 


the formation of a young girl’s soul.” 
One thing the education of the Negro 
woman must not do, it must not edu- 
cate her away from being a mother— 
it must not be an education that will 
make her feel that there is a higher 
sphere for woman than that of being 
a mother. 

That is what her education must not 
be. What must it be? It must be the 
very best that it is possible for her 
to get. She needs for the sake of 
the race to be better educated than 
the Negro man. What section of the 
country has given the nation her 











strongest men? Every intelligent, fair- 
minded person must say: “New Eng- 
land.” What was the educational sta- 
tus of woman in New England in the 
early days? The historian’ says: 
“Women were educated better than 
the men in the North. Men went to 
making money. Jonathan Edwards, 
the first American writer of eminence 
was born 1703. Benjamin Franklin 
comes next. He stood among the 
very first ranks.” The sons of these 
New England mothers who were bet- 
ter educated than their brothers, lov- 
ers and husbands, have been the lead- 
ers in all the intellectual, civil, moral 
and religious progress of this nation. 
It was from these large hearted, cul- 
tured, fair-minded mothers, that the 
New England boy unconsciously im- 
bibed the spirit of justice and fair 
play. The New England boy had to 
be superior to the Southern boy, be- 
cause he had a superior mother. The 
Southern woman was pure, the North- 
ern woman was virtuous. It was these 
virtuous, cultured New England moth- 
ers, better educated than their hus- 
bands who sent out into the national 
killed the monster which threatened 
the life of the nation. 

The one and only hope of the Negro 
woman is a most thorough-going Chris- 
education. 

Before all other things her education 
must be Christian, and it must be 
thorough. For if the Negro woman is 
not rooted and grounded in Christian 
principles and broadened by Christian 
culture, the awful race-prejudice, which 
has evidently dwarfed the souls of 
those who so cruelly attack and ma- 
liciously slander her, will take pos- 
session of her own soul and she will 


be made bitter. 
The Negro woman must not be 
afraid of culture. What is culture? 


The ability to speak several languages 
and talk philosophy better than she 
can cook a dinner? One may do all 
these things and yet lack culture. Cul- 
ture is a passion “To make reason 
and the will of God prevail.” Nothing 
short of the love of God can ever en- 
able the Negro woman to forgive 
those who have done and still do her 
wrong and injustice of the blackest 
kind... The education of the Negro 
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woman must be such that she will pity 


rather than hate those who misrepre- 
sent her before the world. The sad 
and trying thing about it all is this: 
Those who write such unkind things 
about 
the purity of whose mothers was made 
almost inevitable by the degradation 


of the mothers of this Negro woman | 


whom they picture as being so vile. 
It is this situation that makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that the Negro wo- 
man’s education be thoroughly Chris- 
tian. She has to contend against ter- 
rible odds, and God is her only hope. 
She must be as intensely religious to- 
day as were her mothers in slavery. 
In her pursuit of culture she must ad- 
vance on her knees as did her slave 
mothers whose prayers made_ the 
slave-holders tremble and quake for 
fear. She must learn how to reason, 
but she must not forget how to trust. 
She must be equipped not only for 
the school room but also for the church 
and for the home. She must learn 
how to study and she must also learn 
how to pray. The master-passion of 
her soul must be to help all girls in 
general and those of her own race in 
particular. Her master-passion must 
be “to make reason and the will of 
God prevail.”’ She has a battle to fight 
which neither property nor education-— 


industrial or collegiate—can ever 


win. She must in all things seek first 
the kingdom of God; and to all who 
seek first his kingdom, God _ has 
pledged himself to add all other things. 
If the Negro woman fail to be reli 
gious then surely she will “Fail and 
perish utterly.” If she conquers in 
this uneven conflict, she must con- 


the Negro woman are those, | 


| remember 


quer as her slave mothers conquered 
—by faith, “And this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 

The Negro woman of today is “be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea’— 
Scylla on the right hand and Charyb- 
dis on the left. She is in danger.on 
the one hand of growing bitter: for 
the morally insane prejudice she has 
to face is more than unaided human 
nature can stand. And she needs to 
and heed the words of 
Scripture and go on her way “looking 


carefully lest she fall short of the 
grace of God; lest any root of bitter- 
ness springing up trouble her and 
may thereby be defiled.” And 
on the other hand she is in 
danger of becoming foolishly proud; 
for her undeniable and unparalleled 
intellectual and moral progress is 
enough to make anyone proud, 
who is not clothed with the grace 
of Christian humility. And one must 
guard against pride just as 
against sin: for “Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit be- 


fore a fall.” “When pride cometh then 


cometh shame.” No progress, how- 
ever great, must make the Negro wo- 
man forget “the hole of the pit” 
whence she in her ancestors was 


ligged. 


“Hearken to me, ye that follow after 


righteousness, ve that seek Jehovah; 
look unto the rock whence ye were 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit, 
whence ye were digged.” 
‘The Lerd giveth the word. The 
yomen that publish the tidings are 
great host.” 
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APPEAL TO 


THE NEGRO 





BY HON. JOHN. H. STOTSENBURG 





The National Federation of Civic 
Rights of which the Hon. John H. 
Stotsenburg of New Albany, Indiana 
the the 


following appeal to the Negro race. 


is President, has issued 
This appeal ought to be read by, or 
read to every Negro citizen of the 


United States. —Eprror. 

Men, Brethren and Feliow Citizens 
of the Negro Race: 

It isa familiar saying, the truth 
of which is upheld by 
the 


nations 


history as to 
well 
that 


Almighty Father and Controller of 


as 
the 


races of mankind, as 


and individuals, 
the universe helps those who help 


themselves. <A_ striking illustration 


of this truth is shown to the world 
in the consolidation of the power and 
forees of labor. To protect them- 


selves against the oppression and ty- 


] 


ranny, real or fancied, of concentrat- 


ed capital, as affecting the wages of 
the toiler, individual laborers have 
formed themselyes into a great, 


strong and steadily increasing asso- 


ciation known as the American Fed- 
of 


membership of more than a million, 


eration Labor, embracing a 
two hundred and fifty thousand, each 
one of them cheerfully contributing 
a small sum annually to maintain the 
organization and advance its inter- 
ests. When you reflect that the main 
purpose of the individuals so atfliliated 


is merely to raise the wages of the 


workingman, you will each of you 
ask yourselves the question, ‘*How 
much greater, how much more wide 
spread and powerful would the organ- 
of the of the 


Republic have been, if they had been 


ization workingmen 


seeking to regain some guaranteed 
to 


liberty of which they had been de- 


constitutional right property or 


prived by violence?” In the case of 
the laboring man, his wage rate and 
his hours of toil only are affected ; 
his liberty, his property and his life 


are respected and cared for in this 
country. 
in the ease of the 


United States, 


But in your case, 
Negro the 


under a government framed by the 


race in 


insure 
the 


fathers to establish justice, 


domestic tranquility, promote 


general welfare and insure the bless- 


ings of liberty to every citizen, Negro 


persons are deprived of life without 


duc process of law upon mob accusa- 


tion merely, and the method of their 


murder by the mob varies according 


to the degree of refinement, of cruel- 


ty or demoniacal brutalism which con- 
of the 


he is muti- 


murdercrs accused 


lated and tortured; he is 


trols the 

prisoners. is hung ; 
burned at 
the stake. He is subjected, before 


death relieves him of his sufferings, 


to the most horrible indignities. 
The men of the Negro race are done 
to death in this barbarous manner 


almost daily—not by wild Indians 
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or cannibals in a savage country, but 
in aland whose inhabitants boast of 
their enlightenment, their civilization 
and their Christianity, and who go 
to war on humanitarian grounds to 
succor oppressed aliens and to bring 
the blessings of good government and 
civil liberty toa brown race in the 
far distant islands of the sea. 

You are inhabitants and citizens 
of the United States. The 
the Negro race have fought the battles 
of the Republic as faithful and obe- 
dient soldiers. 


men of 


You are as patriotic 
and devoted to the government as 
the white citizens are, and as ready 
to shed your blood, if necessary, in 
its defense and against its foes. You 
have the same regard and reverence 
for law and 
Courts of Justice as the white citizens 
have, and you are entitled to all the 
protection the 
the made pursuance 
thereof promise and guarantee. The 
of the United States, 
which is and should be the palladium 


the procedure in the 


which Constitution 


and laws in 


Constitution 
of your rights and privileges, de- 


that 


crime shall have a right to a speedy 


clares a person accused of a 
and public trial by an impartial jury ; 
that he shall be informed of the nat- 
ure and cause of the accusation ; that 
he shall be 


lit 


with the wit- 
that he 


have compulsory process for obtain- 


confronted 


sses against him; shall 


his favor, and that 
the 


of counsel for his defense. 


ine witnesses in 
hi 
tance 


assis- 


s also entitled to have 


mandates 
Negro 


heinous 


But of what avail are the 
the 
person 


when 
of 


crime? He is aunted by bloodhounds ; 


of Constitution a 


is aecused a 


he 1s seized by a brutal and blood- 


thirsty mob, and whether guilty or 
innocent, Le is tortured and murdered. 
There is for him no legal prosecution 
or trial. ‘There is no impartial jury 
to hear the case. ‘There is no learn- 
ed judge to declare the law as be- 
tween the accused and the prosecu- 
The poor wretch, however 
innocent he may be, has no chance 


tion. 
to produce witnesses in his favor, 


and the assistance of counsel is 
denied to him. 


of a foul crime is the trial. 


The mere accusation 
The ac- 
cusing members of the mob con- 
stitute both the jury and the judge, 
and under the guise of punishers of 
acrime, they become the murderers 
of the unfortunate Negro man who, 
of 


friends, of counsel, of witnesses, of 


by mob violence, is debarred 
the right of trial by jury, and merci- 
and in- 


hell 


pictured by a Milton or a Dante, are 


lessly subjected toa cruel 


human death. Fiends in as 
infinitely better than the inflictors of 
mob violence, for the fiends are por- 
trayed as at least knowing that the 
in 
trial and sentence ac- 


punishment of their victims is 
of 


cording to the forms of divine law. 


pursuance 


Treasure in your memory the fact 


that within the last few years many 
Negro persons, on the mere accusa- 
tion of crime and without trial, have 
been lynched and murdered in this 
of which are citizens. 


country you 


The commission of these lynchings 


is merely referred to in the news- 
papers of the country as an incident 
too common and trivial for comment 
or rebuke, and the Christian church, 
like the Priest and the Levite in the 
of the fell 


| thieves and was wounded, passes by 


case man who among 
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on the other side. There is no good 
Samaritan to aid you in your extremi- | 
ty, and you do not exert the strength | 
and ability which you really possess 
to help yourselves. 

Now, what are you going to do 
about it? Shall this system of mur- 
derous lynching be suffered to go on t| 
Is it better to keep silent in the be-| 
lief that the lynching murderers will 
sooner or later feel the stings of an | 
awakened conscience and abandon 
their unlawful acts of mob violence 
before they meet, when death comes 
to them, the wrath of an avenging 
God; or will you slumber on in hope 
that those who carry on the Govern- 
ments, State and National, may in- 
stitute remedial measures when they 
awaken toa comprehension of the 
fact that a Government which does 
not and will not try to protect its 
citizens in their legal and constitu- 
tional rights is not a Government of 
the people, for the people and by the 
people? Not only so, but a govern- 
ment which will not protect its own 
citizens cannot long exist. 

In the words of the resolutions 
which were lately passed by the good 
citizens of Atlanta, Georgia, con- 
demnatory of the brutal murder by 
Ivnehing in September last, of cigh- 
teen innocent black citizens, ‘The 
very first duty of any Government is 
to protect life, liberty and property ; 
and when a question between thic 
races has arisen, the existence of 
riot, acts of violence and the spirit 
of the mob engenders hatred, fans 
the flames of racial passion and 
kindles the spirit of anarchy, until 
the very foundation of government 
is shaken.” 


How long will you remain supine 
and quiescent, meekly suffering in/ 
tolerable wrongs which organization’ 


can relieve you from? You have the 
| power to right your wrongs legally. 


Why do you not exercise it? 


If laborers, for a mere increase of 
wages or shorter hours—a matter 
which only affects degrees of luxury 
or convenience in home and family— 
can successfully inaugurate and per- 
manently sustain an association of 
the laborers of the country, what 
cin not a whole race do for the pro- 
tection of the lives of its members 
and the enforcement and enjoyment 
of their constitutional rights? Con- 
sider what ten millions of the Negro 
race in the United States can do if 
they unify their efforts to obtain their 
civil and constitutional rights. 

“Organize, Organize, Organize, 
every one of you, in every part of 
the Republic.” These words should 
be the rallying cry of the race. Get 
together in a National Association— 
benevolent, fraternal, social and pro- 
tective—in which all persons of the 
race over eighteen years of age 
should be enrolled, and which all 
persons of every creed, race, or 
party may join. 

Your purposes in such an Associa- 
tion should be as follows: 

1. To secure by legitimate efforts 
such legislation from Coneress and 
the State Legislatures as will enable 
the people of the Negro race to have 
and enjoy the rights and privileges 
conferred upon them by the Federal 
Constitution, but of which they are 
unjustly deprived in several States of 
the Union; and especially to secure 


| the enactment and enforcement of a 
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law requiring that where persons of 
the Negro race are deprived of life 
without due process of the law, pro- 
vision shall be made for the payment 
of ample compensatory damages to 
the widow and next of kin by the 
county, parish or municipality in 
which the crime is committed. The 
Negro race has now no_ protection 
violence. And 
If a cit- 


izen of this republic, white or black, 


whatever from mob 
herein is a great anomaly. 


should be unlawfully injured in his 
person or property or murdered in 
any foreign country, upon complaint 
filed with the State Department. re- 
be demanded and ex- 


dress would 


acted from that country; and if a 
black citizen of Great Britain, Ger- 
many or Italy should be lynched by 
mo} violence in any of the states of 
the Union, the government to which 
that 
demand and receive from this repub- 


murdered man belonged would 


lic redress and adequate compensa- 


tion for his legal representatives. 
But if an innocent Negro citizen is 
lynched in one of our states by a 
mob, no redress whatever can be 
exacted. The republic is, therefore, 
more kind to the foreigner than to 


its own citizens. 


2. To procure by legal means the 


arrest, conviction and punishment 
of lynchers of persons of the Negro 
race. 


Lend 
cheerfully to procure the enactment 


your aid and your votes 


of legislation by Congress or the 
States that 
cused persons more speedy than they 
now that 


terms of Court, regular or special, 


will make trials of ac- 


are ; will furnish more 


and more eflicient prosecuting attor- 


| neys. If the present penalties for 


crime are inadequate, help, all of 
you, to remedy such defect. No 
citizen of the Negro race desires that 
an accused person, if guilty, should 
escape full and condign punishment ; 
but they all do desire, and should 
and will insist, by all lawful means, 
that the accused shall be tried by an 
impartial jury in a court of compe- 
tent judicature that he shall be shield- 
ed and protected by all the guarantees 
of the constitution. 

3. To assist with your means in 
the support and circulation, especi- 
aly among the people of your race 
of magazines that shall strenuously 
advoeate the improvement and _ pro- 
gress of the race, and the columns 
of which shall be open to contribu- 
tions by the best writers. 

t. ‘To encourage and promote the 


circulation of newspapers edited and 


conducted by men and women of 
the Negro race; to aid and encour- 
age people of the race to foster 


habits of economy and to own their 


own homes and farms, and to es- 


tablish and maintain banks and 


building and saving associations of 


their own, with proper safeguards 
for the protection of depositors and 
Also to 
establishment of 
the 


destitute 


and stockholders. obtain 


legislation for the 
orphan asylims for education 


and training. of orphan 
children of the Negro race. 

5. To unify and direct your efforts 
to procure the advancement of the 
race in education, particularly in the 
mechanical arts, through manual 
training schools, and in the study 
and practice of the learned and seien- 


tific professions. 
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To the lawful 
above specified, 
the land, by whatever name 
may be called, should lend their efti- 
cient aid. The potent, all-pervading 
influence of the press should be ex- 
erted to exterminate the dreadful 


curse of lynch law. ‘The learned and 
£.V¥ 


achieve 


all Christians in 


they 


business men of all pro*~Y “ious and 
vallings should raise weit viices 
against these flagrant violations of 
the constitution. ‘The laboring men 
of the country, whether organized o1 
unorganized, should become your 
allies and protectors; and Congress 
and the Legislatures of the several 
enact drastic laws to 


states should 


heavily punish all lynchers ; and the 


laws should be so framed as to put 
an end to the infamous and disgrace- 
ful system. 

But whether these great civilizing 
and Christian forces aid you or not, 


you have itin your own power to 


protect yourselves and the men and 
women of your race by union, orga- 
nization and concentration of effort. 
Let it be the instant aim and pur- 


pose of every member of the Negro 


race to unite in an organization to 


promote the foregoing purposes, an 


organization which will insist upon 
equal and exact justice to all men, 
freedom of person under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus and trial by 
jury impartially seleeted—-principles 
which in the language of Thomas 
Jefferson form a part of the bright 
constellation which guided the steps 
of our fathers through an age of 
revolution and reformation. 

A great poet asked the question, 
‘What constitutes And 
he answered, **Men, who their duty 


a state?’ 


l 
purposes know, but know 





their rights, and 
knowing, dare maintain.” Such 


men, obedient to law, long suffering 
under insult and cruelty, organized 
to maintain their constitutional rights, 
will always command the sympathy, 
respect and aid of humanitarians 
everywhere. 
Organize, therefore, citizens and 
people of the Negro race, te secure 
the shield and protection panoply of 
the constitution and laws. 
that God 


who help themselves. 


Remember heips those 
In whatever you may do, or 
of 


from mob violence and racial oppres- 


Say, 


or write in aid your deliverance 


sion, act with reverence for law. of 


which in the language of a great 
divine, ‘‘there can be no less ac- 
knowledged than that her seat is the 


bosom of God, her yoice the harino- 
of the world. All 


heaven and earth do her homage—- 


ny things in 
the very least as feeling her care and 


the greatest as not exempted froin 
her power.” 

AFRICAN TAKES GOLD MEDAL 
Pka 


vold medal 


A Zulu Isaka Seme 


took the Curtis 


Prince, ; 
for ora- 
tory at Columbia 
York City. 

Oxford, to fit 


attorney: generalship 


University, New 
‘He is to study law at 
future 
Zululand, 
where he is to represent his people 
In his 


himself for his 


in 


before the British governor. 
masterly oration he said his people 
are constantly rising to a higher level 
of civilization, and owe to the Brit- 
ish a debt of gratitude for opening 
up the country and pointing them to- 


ward higher ideals.” 
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FATHERLY DISCIPLINE. The customer glanced contempt- 
Aiemetigead uously about for a moment, and then 
She came into his study, gently. | said: 
“I hate to disturb you, dear—” He “You ain’t got no canton flannel?” 
looked up—‘but, it is after eleven, With an indignant roll of his eye 


and Dick has not come home yet—and 
—it is the second time this week he 
has stayed out. I did not wish to 
speak to you—but—a boy of seven- 
teen—” . 

She faltered. He was looking at 
her with a strange fixed expression. 
“T understand. Leave him to me. I 
shall wait up until he comes in.” 

“Don't be harsh with him,” she 
said pleadingly. “Oh, I am so sorry I 
told you! Remember, he has always 
been such a good boy—” 

“My dear, you have nothing further 
to do with this. I must deal 
my son in my own way; I request you 
not to interfere. You had better go 
quietly to your room. I ask you to do 
so—I want him to find me here, when 
he sees fit to return to his home.” 

She retired, with her mother heart 
beating, and waited until 
of a latch-key sounded in 
door. She listened, trem- 
bling—ready to rush out—a penitent 
peacemaker. She heard: 

“Dick, is that you?” 


anxiously 
the click 
the street 


“Yes, sir.’ 

“Is the dog in the hall?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well—turn out the gas! Good- 
night.—Madeline Bridges. 


THE AMENITIES OF TRADE. 


The average Negro of the South in 


variably exhibts in his negotiations 
with a fellow-Negro a defiant con 
of tone. An Alabama 


{emptuousness 
Negro one day entered a little notion- 
of his own 


anotner 


store owned by 


race. 


with | 


that brought the white thereof into 
startiy ““.elief the proprietor de- 
man@a: 

“Who * dys I ain’t?” 


Whereupon, the second Negro came 
back at him with this: 

“T ain’t says you ain’t; 
you is 


I only ax 
you?”—Edwin Tarrisse. 


THE LORD AND ’RASTUS. 


At a recent dinner, which was at- 
tended by a number of clergymen, 
President Buckham of the University 
of Vermont told the following of Bish- 
op Hall of the Episcopal diocese of 
| Vermont, in response to some good 
natured chaff about the liberal views 
of the Congregational church, and the 
ease with which almost anybody could 
join in. 

He said he had heard of a Negro 
who had many times applied for mem- 
bership in St. Paul’s church at Bur- 
lington, but had not been able to sat- 
isfy the bishop that his state of mind 
entitled him to admission. The Negro 
had been advised to pray that his spir- 
itual condition might improve. 

After doing so he made a new ap- 
plication. The bishop said to him: 

“Well, Erastus, have you prayed as 
I told to?” 

“Yas, indeed, suh; I done prayed an’ 
I done tcle de Lawd I wants to jine St. 
Paul’s 


you 


ch’ch, and de Lawd he say to 
me: 
‘“Good luck, ’Rastus; I been tryin’ 
to jine dat chu’ch fo’ twenty years; 
| Mahse’f.”’ 
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Che WHegro Press on President 


Roosevelt's 


Discharge 





THE LAw. | 

Nor shall any person be subject for | 
the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law.—Constitu- 


tion of the United States, Article V 
What Constitutes “Due Process of 
Law.” 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shail enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an im- 
partial jury of the State and District 
wherein the crime was committed, 
which district shall have been pre-| 


viously ascertained by law, and to be 


informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have 


compulsory process for obtaining wil- 
in his favor, and have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence.” 
—Constitution the United States, 
Article VI. 

The Essence of all Law. 


nesses to 


of 


Every man is presumed innocent 

until he is proven guilty. 

President Roosevelt and the War De- 
partment’s Version. 

Every man of Companies B, C and 
D, 25th Infantry is presumed guilty, 
until he proves himself innocent. 

Convicted Without a Hearing. 

“IT recommend that orders be issued 
as soon as practicable, without honor, 
every man ir companies B, C and D 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, serving 
at Fort Brown, Texas, on the night 
of August 13th, 1906, and forever de- 
barring them from re-enlisting in the 
army or navy of the United States, 
as well as from employment in any 
civil capacity under the government.” 
Admits That Innocent Men Are Being 

“Executed.” 

“In making this recommendation, | 

recognize the fact that a number of | 


men who have no direct knowledge 
as to the identity of the men of the 


Twenty-fifth Infantry who actually 
fired the shots on the night of the 
13th of August, 1906, will incur this 
extreme penalty.” 

“Due process of law” for a citizen 
is by criminal court trial: “Due 
process of law” for a soldier is by 
Court Martial proceedings. Did the 
War Department and the President 
violate the Constitution of the United 


States? If not, why not?—The Planet, 
Richmond, Va. 


The punishment of Companies B, 
C and D of the 25th Infantry, because 
of the acts of a few of its 
members is unjust and reprehensible, 
and just much as the Atlanta 
Mob which murdered innocent citi- 
zens because the local authorities 
were unable to detect the actual crim- 
inals.—The Informer, Richmond, Va. 


lawless 


as so 


We 
will 


Roosevelt 

without 
who stole 
Nashville 


President 
discharge his Cabinet 
honor for refusing to tell 
“The Door of Hope.”—The 
Globe, Nashville, Tenn. 


wonder if 


On account of the discharge with- 
out honor of Negro soldiers from the 
25th Infantry by President Roosevelt, 
there will spring up a great many 
who will characterize the Negro as 
being willing to shieid the criminals 
of his race. We wish to brand such 
calumny as false. One injustice 
not to be met by another.—The Star 
of Zion, Charlotte, N. C. 


is 





President Roosevelt is coming in 
for a iust share of scathing criticism 


for his unfair treatment of Negro 
soldiers. If by his unjust act, the 
government can break faith with 


Negro soldiers, it will sooner or Jater 
do the same thing with white soldiers, 
—The Weekly Guide, Baltimore, Md. 
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The presence of even one innocent 
soldier in companies B, C and D of 
the 25th Infantry, made it impossible 
for President Roosevelt to justly pro 
mulgate his order to discharge and | 
yet, there were a couple of hundred 
of them iust as innocent as the one 
man to whom the reference is made. 
The members of Companies B, C and 
I) should appeal from the decision of 


‘ 


ihe War Department and President 
Roosevelt.—The Planet, Richmond, 
Va. 

That President Roosevelt is tine 
tured with colorphobia is as plain as 
anything can be. Hereafter, we shall 
look for nothing and expect nothing 
from our young, vigorous, strenuous 
“door of hope,” “all men up” presi 
dent.—The Afro-American Ledger, 


Baltimore, Md. 


The action of President Roosevelt 
in dismissing in disgrace from the 


army three companies of the 25th In- 
fantry, the men refused to 
common tattletales and 
the identity of someone of their mem 


because 


be disclose 


bers who had been shooting up tix 
town of Brownsville, Texas, is un 
precedented in the history of th 
army of the United States. It is a 
matter of history that some member 
of a battalion did kill a man in 
Brownsville and it was the specific 
duty of the government to send de- 
tectives to Brownsville and to_ the 
barracks and have them ferret out 
the guiltv parties. Failing in that, 
the matter should have been dis 
miss¢d for lack of evidence.—The 


Kentucky Standard, Lexington, Ky. 


This act on the part of the Presi- 
dent is in keeping with his sensa 
tional record of giving the nation 
something startling every day as a 
tonic for mental strenuosity. Only 
a few days ago, he received with 
special and distinguished honors, at 


the White House, Sheriff Shipp and 


his 28 alleged lynchers from Chata- 
nooga, Tenn., and grasped their hands 


in his, and, according to reports, the 
President purposes to appoint a man 
to the attorney-generalship who is| 
not opposed to lynching under certain ! 


conditions.—The Weekly Guide, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

With the announcement of the elec- 
tion of Charles E. Hughes in New 


York and of the return to Congress 
of an unbroken New England Repub- 
lican delegation, comes also the news 
of the shameful disbandment by the 
President of the United States of 
very enlisted man and non-commis 
sioned officer in companies B, C and 
D, of the 25th Negro Infantry. As a 
shrewd, far-sighted politician, the 
President has few equals and no 
superiors. lf there is anything the 
Negro race loves and has had reason 
to be proud of, it is its soldiers and 
their record and the result in New 
York and throughout New England 
would hardly have been what it was 
had this order of the President been 
promulgated before the election in- 
of after. We received a _ hint 
of the President’s intentions in this 
matter more than a month ago, but 
it was so out of harmony with reason 
and common that we paid but 
little attention to it—The Washington 


Bee, Washington, D. C. 


stead 


sense, 


Since 
Bb, C and 
President 
Negro 
army records. 
a number of the men have been given 
either medals of honor or certificates 
of merit for conspicuous gallantry.— 
The Washington Record, Washington, 
D. C. 


companies 
Infantry by 


the discharge of 
D, of the 25th 
Roosevelt, friends of the 
have looked up their 
The records show that 


soldiers 


A few days or weeks ago Presiden\ 
Roosevelt’s son was in a Boston court 
as a witness against one of his school 
chums. When put upon the stand he 
rfused flatly to give any evidence 
that would incriminate his school- 
mate. But the strenuous Teddy 
neither disowned nor chastised his 
boy for failure to turn up a comrade. 
But his son was not a Negro. Teddy 
can do some strange things to love 
Negroes: as he professes to.—The At- 
lanta Independent, Atlanta, Ga. ; 





the 
the 


has done 
to dismiss 


Roosevelt 
thing 


President 
unp-ecedented 
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entire battalion of Nvrgro soldiers that | according to the Southern custom, 
was stationed at Brownsville, Texas,, were knocked down and _ brutally 
for the reason that these men did beaten. Their comrades were not go- 
not disclose the identity of some of | ing to stand for this. They resented 
their number who had been accused this brutal conduct.-.-The Enterprise, 
of violence and murder. It would ap- Omaha, Nebraska. 
pear upon the face of this report thai _- 
tne President has deliberately pun- In degrading a whole Negro bat- 
ished many en who are innocent , : , 

1 many men who a innocent ‘talion in the army because some of 
and discharged without’ sufficient . ; aii ia 
cause som of the government's best its members were criminal! and dis- 
soldiers. Well. there is no war on Orderly and some others refused to 
now and these men are not needed. yolunteer testimony against them, 
—Southwestern Christian Advocate, President Roosevelt has done an un- 
New Orleans, La. , . iin . . 

: : just thing—The Colored World, Co- 

, . hi 

What came as a thunderbolt to ten !mbus, Ohio. 
million citizens of the Union was tie oe i : 
telegraphic despatch in the daily It is difficult to reason out the 
press of Wednesday, November 7, causes that are responsible for the 
that Theodore Roosevelt had dis. action taken by President Roosevelt 
charged three companies of the in dishcnorably discharging a whole 
twenty-fifth infantry for what proba- battalion of troops because a few of 
blv less than a dozen men were re- the men are alleged to be guilty of 
sponsible for. These men who saved SOme crim It has become quite 
his life at San Juan and the American Common of late to force confessions 
flag from disgrace. He attempts to from supposed criminals by what is 
justify his action by censuring one known as the “sweat box” method 
white man, a colonel by the name but to try such methods upon men 
of Pitcher, who is reported to have known to be innocent and then pun 
said he did not like Negro soldiers. ishing them because they won’ 
-~—Nashviile Globe, Nashville, Tenn. “sweat” out the information wanted 
Eee is simply an indefensible outrage, if 
Truly the sins of a few shall be ail the circumstances of the case have 
visited upon the heads of the many. @ppeared in the dispatches — that 
If the 10th Cavalry had told all it reached Detroit.—The Informer, De- 
knew about San Juan Hill, Roosevelt troit, Mich. 
would never have been _ president. 
Truly it is poetic justice to sce Teddy We still adhere to the opinion and 
kick out of the army the very men advise that no Afro-American should 
who made his fame. tuxton Gazette, ‘ . , 
ho made his fam weston Gem enlist to take the places of the dis- 
Buxton, Iowa. 2 : ioe. ae 
- placed soldiers, and that if they do 
We are indignant at the action of their pames should forevermore be 
*resident Roosevelt in dishonorably ; : 
ae , : is “. anathema. We still adhere to the 
discharging an entire battalion of ; . i 
Negro troops because of their failure Pinien and advise that Afro-Ameri- 
to disclose the identity of some of cans in all of the four regiments do 


their number who had been guilty of 
violence in Brownsvill?, Texas.  In- 
vestigation proved that the black 
troopers did not begin the trouble. 
The Texans threatened. that there 
would be trouble if “nigger” troops 
were stationed there and true to their 
threats, two soldiers who were peace- 
ably going about their business, be- 
cause in passing some white mcn and 
women did not get off the sidewalk | 


not re-enlist when their term expires, 
and that other Afro-Americans should 
not offer to fill their places. We still 
adhere to the opinion and advise that 
if Afro Americans cannot have justice 
done them in the army, and they have 
never had it, they should remain out 


The -Age: 


of it, unless -conScriptéd. 


New York. 
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Rev. L. G. Fordan Before 


the 


Afro=Hmerican Council 





September a year ago, during your 
session in Detroit, Mich., you’ so 
amended your constitution as to cre 
ate the office of Corresponding Secre 


tary; it pleased the delegates there 
assembled, to elect me to that posi- 
tion. You will doubtless recall that 


I promised you at that meeting that I 
would be faithful in endeavoring to 
reach our people throughout this 
country with a view to awakening 
them for a united effort to secure to 
the humblest Afro-American citizen 
all the rights guaranteed by the con- 
stitution of these United States. 

With no one to guide or suggest the 
first step to be taken, and without in- 
struction from the body that elected 
me, I was left to blaze my own 
through unexplored territory. These 
were the conditions that confronted 
me. 1. No direct plea had even been 
made to the millions of people whose 


way 


battles the Council pledges itself to 
fight. 2. Like others engaged in re- 
form work, my soul ached because 
of the intense prejudice against all 
the people of color in this land and 
the persistent efforts on the part of 
a large percent of the American peo- 
ple to place outside the pale. of 
American citizenship ten million of 
the eighty million of people of this 


country; hence, I adopted and sought 


prominent the motto, 
JUSTICE. 
“The Hope of All Who Suffer; 
Dread of All Who Do Wrong.” 
The Year’s Work. 

We believe in doing business in a 
business way, and so first secured 
office space and bought the necessary 
outfit for handling the work of the 
Council. 

During 
to enlist 
nals, the 
the help 
societies. 
communication 


to make 


The 


the year we have endeavored 
all the Afro-American jour- 
sympathy of all pastors and 
of leaders of all benevolent 
heads of 


with the 


We have tried to get into) 


every secret organization, and to this 


end we have sent letter after letter 
to Grand Lodge officers. We have 
felt that with a union of these leaders, 
bishops of the various Methodist 
churches, the President, general of- 
ficers of the Baptist denomination and 
other leaders among our people, we 
would have cur hands on at least six 
or ten millions of Afro-Americans in 
this country. I am glad to report 


| we have received the most cordial and 


| 


helpful replies from heads of the Odd 
Fellows, True Reformers, Red Men, 
the President of the National Baptist 
Convention, all the general officers 
and a number of the Bishops in the 
A. M. E., C. M. E. and the A. M. E. 
Zion Churches. While we have not 
succeeded in the plan, as we had 
hoped, letters on file at your head- 
quarters will show that much has 
been accomplished in this effort to 
wheel into line all the larger and more 
important agencies for good among 
our people. This has been a stupen- 
but telling results 


dous undertaking 


will follow. Custom very often be- 
comes law. We had noticed that 
coming in from States in which the 
Separate Car laws operate were not 
removing their signs in the States in 
which the races are not separated. By 
correspondence we have the 
law, and succeeded in having the sep- 
arate car signs removed from passen- 
ger coaches in the States of Ohio and 
Indiana. We are sorry to say that 
we could not get this done in the 
States of Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
And here, let me remind you _ that 
much of the discrimination in this 
country has not been legalized but 
exists without protest from us and 
without insisting upon an enforcement 


cars 


pressed 


of the law. Many rights have gone 
from us, not by legislation but by 
custom. We who know our rights 
must contend for them. 

We have sent letters to members 
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of Congress from every State in the 
Union, calling attention to the great 
wrongs being done us by disfranchise- 
ment and “Jim Crow” cars. To these 
letters we have received some very 
encouraging replies. The one follow- 
ing may interest you: 
House of Representatives, U. S. A. 
June 5th, 1906. 
L. G. Jordan, Secretary Afro-Ameri- 
can Council, 

726 West Walnut Street, Louisville 

Kentucky. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of June Ist, together with 
pamphlet, duly received. I have made 
but a hasty examination of the pam- 
phiet, but found therein enough to 
induce me to continue hereafter as 
in the past a friend of the Negro race. 
If you have any concrete piece of leg- 
islation which you believe would be 
of interest to your race, I should be 
pleased to hear from you again. 

Very truly yours, 


This will ijlustrate to us the need 
of a strong executive committee in 
the Council. We have several concrete 
pieces of legislation and we _ shall 
seek the aid of all good men in press- 
ing the claims to successful enact- 
ment. It is not too late yet. Through 
this correspondence, we learned with 
great satisfaction that the American 
Negro is not friendless, but his friends 
in too many cases, have been beaten 
into silence by aggressive politicians 
like Senators Tilman, Bacon and Bail- 
ey, and preachers like Rev. Thomas 
Dixon and a number of strong South- 
ern men filling Northern pulpits and 
editors like the astute John Temple 
iraves. These men say and write 
what they please against us, and make 
a living for their families by their un- 
just propagation of race hatred and 
prejudice and drive into exile men 
of our race and have cowed our white 
friends who tried to defend us. For 
the lack of money free speech 
on the injustice done the Negro is 
not tolerated and because the cons- 
cience of the people in power in the 
South is so geered we have been un 
able to expose our traducers. Because 
of our. silence growing out of above 


become discouraged and many of our 
friends doubtless feel that if the Afro- 
American doesn’t protest and if he 
doesn’t deny these grave charges made 
against him, why should we concern 
ourselves about him. We are not cow- 
ards nor are we guilty of one-third 
of the crimes laid at our door. We 
have suffered in silence hoping that 
our enemies would become conscience 
smitten and give up. But since they 


| Show themselves more aggressive, we 


will rise in our own defense and plead 
with our friends to help us. 

We have distributed during the year 
4000 copies of “The Negro and the 
Law,” from Dr. Sinclair’s book, “The 
Aftermath of Slavery,” more than 
20,000 circular letters, and more than 
25,000 personal letters. We have sent 


out 2000 constitutions of the Afro- 
American Council, and quite 14,000 
pamphlets, “The Objects and Plan 


of organization of local Afro-American 
Councils.’"” We have collected during 
the year $260.20. We have spent for 
printing. office fixtures, holding meet- 
ings, postage, expressage, clerical help, 
ete., $753.26. 

Power of Agitation. 

The very fact that we live in a Re- 
pubiic where one set of men advocat- 
ing certain principles may be in power 
this vear, and by persistent agitation 
on great issucs by their opponents, 
they may be put down the next year 
to give place for another set holding 
directly opposite, makes it 
that we zealously guard 

yet remaining to us and 


views 
necessary 
every right 


see that a vigorous agitation as to 
wrongs done us is kept up. 

Amends can and will be put to 
wrong doing in a Republic. These 


changes work together for good. We 


to watch 


must educate the masses 
their chances and not sleep on their 
rights. 

The Jews in America have made 


friends for the Jews in Russia by agi- 
tation. You will doubtless recall the 
persistent effort of the Jews by agita- 
tion and money, by which they liber- 
ated Captain Dreyfus from Devil’s 
Island. It took them years to get him 
free, but today he stands as a Colonel 


\in the French army, vindicated from 


conditions, millions of our people have!al] charges made against him twelve 
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years ago. The Jews stood by him 
in voice, pen and purse, and the world 
had to hear his plea. Under God, 
money and “stick to it” we will win 
our fight. 

The Irish-American friends have 
just raised $100,000 to push the cause 
of the Irish in their native land. 


We made the appeal this year for 2 


million AfroAmericans who could 
easily contribute one dollar’ each, 
which would give us all the money 


necessary for an aggressive campaign 
regain us at least a semblance 
of all the Jiberties we have lost from 
disfranchisement, and which liberties 
we will not regain until we pay the 
price to try, if need be, 


the 
judges and juries that interpert these 
laws. 


1o for 


even 


To my mind, the spirit kindled from 
agitation and the scat 
thousands of printed 
of our President, the 
Attorney Wetmore 
Kealing 


rsistent 
of these 
the work 


speeches oi 


this ps 
tering 
paces, 
and 
the aggressive 


and r 
united 


Professor 


manly fight made by the press 
of the race, aided by a few papers of 
our white friends, during the year, 
has certainly aroused the AfroAmeri- 
cans to see the danger threatening 
them as citizens, and is preparing 
them to rally as never before in seli 


‘gitimate legal chan 
the 


defense through | 
nels. We must 
and Congress 


President 
this 
the 
We have letters 


co-erce 
with petitions from 
day on until we enjoy unmolested 


rights of citizenship. 


from men in every walk in life, and 
from every state in this Union, which 
tell of an awakening of great moment 
to us. We have hundreds of letters 
which tell of hearts wrung with 
anguish: letters which breathe a 
spirit of resentment against wrongs 
inflicted; letters which show that 


they were written with trembling fin- 
gers and grave apprehension, the fu- 
ture with its foreboding loomed up be- 
fore the writers. The determination 
to establish mob law for the Negro 
in the South makes it necessary for 
us to bestir ourselves. The recent 
massacre in Atlanta has brought the 
Negro to realize that what occurred 
in Atlanta may obtain in nearly every 
city in this country. We deplore the 


fact that a mob may be organized any- | 


man of color, and if 
his own people at- 
tempt to help or if he protests him- 
self, then it is a pronounced “race 
war,” and many innocent Negroes may 
exterminated. 


where 
one or 


against a 
more of 


) 
pe 


Millions of our men, women and 
children throughout the length and 
breadth of our land are looking to 
this session of our National Council 
for some ray of hope. We must out- 
line and follow a program that means 
something to these discouraged peo- 
ple. The crisis is on. We face the 


The inevitable is the most 
crisis in the history of a peo- 


inevitable. 


sacred 


ple. With hopeful hearts millions of 
us met to pray on Sunday, October 
7th, and with quivering lips, thou- 


sands have plead with God to give us 
men in our own ranks who love the 


race above office or the applause of 
men: then they plead for a Sumner, a 


Garrison, a Phillips, or a Lincoln—a 
man who will stand for human rights 
eift from God sacred 
tampered wit, bartered, bought, 
len. 


as a too to be 
sold, 
or st¢ 


What Next? 


conditions, we nat- 
next?” What must 
the situation? l 


In view of the 
“What 
relieve 


urally ask, 
we do to 
would suggest: 

First. A p 


ing Secretary 


rmanent Correspond- 
salary, who shall 
this work. 
course, will necessitate a 
constitution. I here 
twenty-five dollars 
next three years for 


on a 
his entire time to 
his, of 
change of our 
pledge 
for the 
man. 
Second. We would call upon the 
leaders of our people everywhere as- 
sembled, whether in church or lodge 
room, devote at least five minutes 
to a statement of public manners in 
public places to the end that many of 
the unintentional mistakes which are 
often considered insulting and which 
may cause disturbances may be over- 
come, thereby teaching the people, 
whether on sidewalk or in public road, 
“keep to the right,” “don’t block the 
pass way, and don’t loaf on _ the 
street.” Let us urge our people not 
to be loud mouthed and boisterous in 
public places. ; 
Third. A more persistent effort to 


and now 
pel 


snea a 


year 


to 
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reach the “unreached” among us in 
cities by street meetings and Gospel 
wagons, and Local Pastors’ Unions be 


inaugurated and helped by our lead- 
ers. | 
Fourth. A crusade against the} 


licensed dives where the poor and too 
often, the, vicious gather {n large 
numbers for drinking and gambling. 


Fifth. The organization of .a Press 
Bureau with branch bureaus in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin, that we may 


may press it down, but its inherent 
and unconquerable force will heave 
up the ocean and the land, and at 
some time or other, in some place or 
other the volcano will break out and 
flame up to heaven.” 

This same Negro, 
undergoing the rnost 


who 
intense 


to-day is 
persecu- 


tion will yet overcome. He will yet 
make place for himself, and like 
Atlas, will come forth with a new 
world on his shoulders. We must 





get our side of the race question be- 
fore the civilized world, and that all | 
good people may know of our perse- 
cution as a race. 

Sixth. The getting closer to the 
lovers of justice and liberty among 
our white friends North and South— 
conference with this class will aid 
our cause, and give them a knowledge 
of the better side of our racial life. 


Seventh. A determined effort to 
raise $1,000,000 Defense Fund. That 
one bank in Virginia, Alabama, Ten 
nessee, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Texas be made repositories for that 
fund. 

EFighth. That our fight shall not 


be given up until every right guaran- 
teed by the United States Constitution 
to the humblest citizen shall be won. 
Ninth. Finding the voting strength 
the Afro-American in Congression- 
districts, organize them and mak¢ 
a persistent fight for the election of 
the men to Congress who will do for 
us under the New System of Slavery 
what Sumner and his comrades did 
for us in the days of legalized slavery 
We need nothing much in these 
trying times as one outspoken friend 
in Congress—ore faithful “John the 
Baptist.” He lives. We must find 
him and our votes will elect him. 


of 
al 


so 


The above are the necessary weap- 
«ns for our Defense. We must keep 
our cause before the world, and it 
will take the friendly press, religious 
and secular, and Speciai Agents em- 
ployed by us to do it. 

Let us work and pray, and remem- 
ber the great Daniel “Webster has 
said “Religion and Civil Liberty can- 
not be extinguished by human 
agencies: like the earth’s central fire, 
it will be smothered for a time; the 
ocean may overwhelm it, mountains 


have you keep in mind that no indi- 
vidual! or race ordained of God to do 
service for him, can be destroyed by 
persecution. It is simply marvelous 
how the Negro spreads and flourishes 
in spite of the most bitter persecu- 
tion, and it is simply because this 
persecution is God’s permitted medi- 
cine, and the Negro is trusting His 
skill and taking the dose. As a result, 


he is living instead of dying, and that 
old proverb which says, “Tne bloci 
of the Martyr is the seed of the 
Church,’ will be revised by the next 
generation indeed. “The seed of one 
innocent Negro slaughtered is the 
germ for two more.” We all know 
that Nature will not be cheated, and 


the history of persecution is a history 
of endeavor to cheat Nature—to niake 
water run up hill, to twist a rope of 
sand—these are physical impossibili- 
ties and the race that yields itself to 
the persecution of another race is 
simply evpending energy that will so 
weaken it that it will totter and fail 
into the grave dug for the persecuted. 
Unless the unwritten law that history 
must repeat itself has been repealed. 
a fate, ah, yes, a fate similar to that 
of other races in sacred and profane 
| history, who themselves up to 
| bitter persecution of the weak, and 
|} became :‘Lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God: having a form 
of Godliness, but denying the power 
thereof,’ awaits the millions in our 
land who respect not the Jaws they 
have made and wholly disregard the 
laws of Him who declares “Ven- 
geance is mine.” 

‘Our beloved country is going ta 
reap in a whirlwind what it is now 
sowing in the calm. God is not dead, 
and the muttering peals of Sinai will 
ere long be heard and the South will 


Save 
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be taught that freedom belongs to 


the Negro as to all men, by force of 
his humanity. Let us hear the words 


of Cicero and heed them. He says 


“The recovery of freedom is so splen- 





did a thing that we must not shun 
even death when seeking to recover 
it.” As long as a just God lives, let. 
us hopefully contend for every inalien- 


able right. 





R. W1. Thompson on Pres. Roosevelt 





From The Indianapolis Freeman 





incident, far from 
being closed, has developed into a 
running sore. Press and _ public 
among the Negroes of the country are 
stirred to their depths, expressions 
both radical and conservative are 
heard in shops, homes and on the 
curbstones, and the tenor is unani- 
mous that the punishment visited up- 
on the Negro troops is unnecessarily 
severe, and that when the facts are 
known there ought to be and will be 
a rehearing of the case, with a re- 
versal of the terrible judgment that 
has been hastily handed down, and 
based on the ex-parte statement of an 
army officer whose southern birth and 
traditions are said to render him un- 
fit to pass justly upon any controver- 
black man whom the 


The Brownsville 


sy involving a 
government allows to carry a gun. 
Not since the overthrow of the 


Sumner Civil Rights law by the Unit- 


ed States supreme court, more than 
20 years ago, has such a storm of 


disapproval emanated from the Negro 
people of the land as that which has 
greeted the order of President Roose- 
velt discharging without honor an 
entire battalion of Negro troops, em- 
bracing Companies B, C, and D of the 
Twenty-fifth infantry, whose bravery 
at San Juan hill gives them, in the 
popular mind, at least, a particular 
claim upon the generosity of the chief 
executive of the nation. It so hap 
pens that this is the first time in 
the history of the republic that the 
power of the president to dismiss en- 
listed men without trial has been ex- 
ercised, and it so happens, by a pe- 
culiar combination of circumstances, 
that the blow falls upon men of th: 
despised race in America. 





It may be said here, in passing, 
that among the more conservative el- 
ement of our people there is a dis- 
position to shift the blame for the 
drastic action from the shoulders of 
President Roosevelt and place it on 
General Garlington, upon whose al- 
leged one-sided report and oppressive 
recommendations the president was 
obliged to act. It is thought that Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his haste to get his grip 
packed and hie away to take a peep 
at the “big ditch” on the Isthmus of 
Panama, merely glanced at the note, 
and perceiving its disgraceful tenor 
simply affixed his “O. K.” to the ap- 
parently consistent recommendations 
of an officer in whom he had confi- 
dence, and left its promulgation to 
Mr. Loeb and the war department. 
The popular feeling among the cool- 
er heads is that the president has 
been grossly imposed upon by Gar- 
lington, and that when he returns 
from the canal zone he will again take 
the matter up and see that justice is 
done—that he will exhaust every ef- 
fort to punish the guilty and see to it 
that the innocent are protected from 
injustice. 

ok * oe 


We give here some explanatory 
matter, which will be of interest be- 
eause of the new points brought out 
and by reason of the recapitulation 
for the benefit of those who have not 
carefuly followed the story which had@ 
its beginning in the “shooting up” of 
Brownsville and culminated in the 
discharge order to the troops now 
quartered at Fert Reno, Oklahoma. 

By order of the acting secretary of 
war, Gen, Murray, chief of artillery, 
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acting chief of staff, has issued a 
and in 
Gar- 


the ground gone over above 
the recommendations of Gen. 
lington. The order reads: 

“By direction of the president, the 
following named enlisted men who, 
on Aug. 13, 1906, were members of 
Companies B, C and D, Twenty-fifth 
infantry, certain members of which 
organization participated in the riot- 


ous disturbance which occurred in 
Brownsville, Texas, on the night of 
August 13, 1906, will be discharged 


without honor from the army by their 


respective commanding officers and 
forever debarred from re-enlisting in 
the army or navy of the United 


States, as well as from employment in 
any civil capacity under this govern- 
ment. The discharge certificate in 
each case will show that the discharge 
is without honor is in consequence of 


this previous paragraph. These sol- 
diers are entitled to travel pay.” 
* * * 
The number of men affected by 
these orders is 166, and includes 29 


commissioned officers, many of whom 
served nearly 30 years in the 
and hut for their discharge 
have been eligible for ré 


have 
army, 
would soon 


tirement with retired pay for the ré 
mainder of their lives The list in 
cludes the seven members of the bat 
talion who were arrested for alleg 
participation in the Brownsville 
fair and who have been since confined 
in the guard-house at Fort Sam Hou 
ton, Texas There was no direct ¢ 
dence against them. Consequ 

they will not he surrendered to tl 
Texas authorities, except as the | 
ter mav arrest them when the) 
discharged from the army at the T 
as post. Whether any effort will b 
made by the Texas authorities to ap- 


prehe nd these 
citizens 


men as they step ou 


as private does not yet ap- 


pear. 


fere arises a technicality that ma) 
lights to guessing. AI- 
doubt 
dismiss en- 


set the legal 
though there is no 
president’s authority to 
listed men without trial, serious doubt 
is expressed in legal military circles 
as to the president’s power to debar 
such men from any employment in 


as to the 


| 


;any civil capacity under the govern- 
special order, which covers much of | 


| statute 


ment. It is stated that there is no 
giving the chief executive 
such power and in the absence of law 
the president cannot limit or pre- 
scribe the powers or preogatives of 
his successors in office. 





MY LITTLE SON. 
We wandered through the 
green and cool, 

My romping, joyous, little son and I: 
Bright was the rippling stream, and 
we withal 
So gay, we noted not 


meadow 


how swift the 


hours 
Flew by, ‘til suddenly the sun had 
set, 
And shadows grey ‘gan creeping o’er 


the earth. 


No longer now in childish glee he 


chased 
The 


butterfly, or sought the 


flowers 


gaudy 


In cranny hid; but close beside me 
walked 
In sober mood; then suddenly he 


thrust 


His tiny hand in mine, and coaxing 

said, 
ris dark, dear mother, prithee tak: 

me home.” 

On golden wings the years all swiftly 
flew 

Into the ist storehouse of endless 
time 

Viv little O to manhood now ha 
row 

No longer fears he shadows dim and 

n ss of youth he braves 
the dark 

Which now no terror holds to drive 
him home 


But I, who know the perils of the 


night, 

And all the ills which doth in dark- 
ness lurk, 

Am fearful lest he stumble and so 
fall 

Into the pit! And nightly thus I 
pray: 


“Dear heavenly Father, take him by 
the hand 
through the darkness lead him 


safely home.” 


And 
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“And when from restless wand’ring 
thro’ the world, 


His weary feet shall falter and grow 


| 

| When Fear his heart shall seize, wilt 
Thou, O God, 

| Clasp close his hand and gently lead 


him Home!” 


CARRIE W. CLIFFORD. 


slow, 
When burst are all the bubbles he | 
has chased, 
And creeping come the shadows of 


the night, 


2221 95th St., S. E., Cleveland, O. 





Our Women and Girls 





BY FANNY 


IF WE KNEW. 


If I knew you and you knew me— 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we should differ 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


an 


less 


These are strenuous times. People 
who have any work at all have more 
than they can do. Every housewife 
is taxed to her physical capacity. But 

our women feel they 
work during the whole 
is important that they 
hour for recreation 
A quiet Sunday hour 
from the week 


most of 
keep at 
round, it 
some day or 
relaxation. 
snatched 


while 
must 
year 
find 
and 


should be 

day Some will say that they cannct 
spare the time. We say in response 
to this, that you will find time for ill- 
ness and for death. You might as 
well, therefore, find time for rest and 
pleasure. 

* cs * 

Mothers, if you would keep young, 
you must keep in the sunlight as 
much as_ possible. All beautiful | 
things sweeten and grow inta ripe- 
ness in the sunlight. Nothing attrac- 


ALEXANDER 


tive in the vegetable or animal king- 
has ever been known to grow 
out of darkness. As much as possi- 
| ble, you should avoid worrying, fret- 
ting apprehending and fearing. Fear 
is the greatest enemy of our race, It 
is the first cousin to ignorance and 
superstition. You should avoid ex- 
of all kinds. To live a long 
useful life, it is important that 
that life be temperate and _ regular. 
Never look on the dark side but al- 
ways take a sunny view of everything. 
Do not find fault with your neighbor’s 
dress, or your neighbor’s habits or 
what you might regard as your neigh- 


dom 


cesses 
and 


bor’s extravagance. Try to see good 
in your neighbor and commend her 


Criticism, 
are the shadows 
friends find es- 
would urge that 


for every lofty endeavor. 
slander and ridicule 
into which your best 
cape from view. I 
you cultivate the spirit of content- 
ment. You may not have many of 
the luxuries of life, you may not enjoy 
many of the advantages by 
your associates, but you may, by cul- 
tivating the spirit of contentment, en- 
joy small things quite as much as 
; your friends enjoy large things. In- 
equalities are compensated for by the 
spirit of satisfaction and 


possessed 


| individual 


| contentment. 
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Che New Cwelfth Bapist Church 





BY WALTER F. WALKER 





There is a great moral force and a 
noble purpose slumbering in every 
human heart and brain, but the ten- 
dencies of our actual materialistic life 
are not such as to quicken and ex- 
pand this force and this purpose. The 
objects of the ordinary life are entire- 
ly too low—too base—too narrow, and 
its activities are directed to ends too 

















DEACON PETER LATTIMER, 
President of the Board and Ciub. 


meagre and too selfish, to arouse the 
better impulses of our common _ na- 
ture. it is plain to the average ob- 
serving citizen that the drift of the 
modern human current is not toward 
the loftiest achievements. Only a 


few in each human group cherish high | 


ideals and elevated sentiments. When 


we find a man like Dr. M. A. N. Shaw, | 


whose splendid educational equip- 
ments are devoted to noble purposes; 
whose unselfish desire is to serve his 


| people in the most helpful and effi- 
| cient manner; whose lavish expendi- 
ture of mental and spiritual energy is 
so noticeable and beneficent, it cer- 
tainly gives us strength for the hard 
battle of life. 

It was back in 1840 that the Twelfth 
Baptist church was first organized; 
the New Twelfth Baptist church is a 


- wv 








MR. SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Treasurer of Sunday School. 
wonderful development, and since it 
moved from the West End to the 
South End, under the wise leadership 
and executive ability of Dr. Shaw, it 
is destined to become one of the 
greatest forces in New England for 
| (he moral and spiritual uplift of our 

| people. 
The New Twelfth Baptist Church is 
located at the corner of Madison street 





‘and Shawmut avenue. It is a _ spa- 


| etous, well-appointed building and will 





: 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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be the home of hundreds of our people 
who are moving into this immediate 
community. 

Through the indefatigable efforts of 
Dr. Shaw, a splendid program has been 
arranged for the month of. December 
and up to this writing the New Church 
has been well attended. 

We cannot give anything like an ade- 


quate historical sketch of this great 
church at this time, but in 1874, the 
Rev. William C. Dennis was called to 








MRS. MARY SELDEN 
TI Oldest Living Member and Pres 
dent of Lend a Hand Club. 

a inister the affairs of the church 
Aftei l vears of faithful service, 
he w compelled to resign in 1880 on 

count of ill health and Rev. L. G 
Wa was called to take his place. 
I Wald remained in charge 
of tl chureh until 1885 when he 
res The church was then with 
out a pastor for about one year, when 
Rey. Robert N. Fairfax took charge. 
Rey. H. H. Harris was pastor of the 
church from 1890 to 1891; Rev. J. A. 
Allen Kirk from 1892 to 1894; Rev. 
A. W. Adam from 1895 to 1898. Fol- 
lowing Rev. Adam, was Rev. Johnson 
W: Hill, who supplied the pulpit for 


six months only. The flock was then 
left without the shepherd for one year. 





In November 1899, a call was extended 
to Rev. M. A. N. Shaw of Jamaica, 
British West Indies. Rev. Mr. Shaw 
has had charge of the church for the 
past seven years and his ministry has 
been characterized by wonderful pros- 
perity and advancement along both 
temporal and spiritual lines. In his 
wisdom he found it absolutely necces- 
sary to move his congregation to the 
South End of the city of Boston be- 
cause of the fact that the Negro popu- 











CUFFEE, 
Clove 


MRS. 


P1 ident of 


CLARA 


Sweet Club. 


had almost deserted 
He fortunate in 
the property at the corner of 
avenue. 


lation of the city 


he West end. was 
rin 
Madison street and Shawmut 


Unde 


trained, 


being well 


oratorical 


lance, he 
fine 
sifts, thoroughly competent and equip 
eed in the highest pre- 
dicted that he will New 
Twelfth Baptist Church the most popu- 
lar of worship for Negroes in 
the city. When he took charge of this 
church found it in a fearful con- 


gui 


his 
possessing 
it is 


the 


degree, 


make of 


place 


he 


dition. Financially, it was seriously 
crippled, spiritually, it was inactive; 


has taken on new life 
and friends of the 
with enthusiasm 


to day, it 
members 
all alive 


but 
and the 
chureh are 
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DEACON 


and 


make 
in the 
Dr. 


JOHN R. McLENNY, 
Chorister for Many Years. 

are all zealous in their efferts to 
the work an influence for good 
community. 

from the 


Shaw is a graduate 














DEACON JOSEPH S. KING, 
Secretary to the Board. 





College, 


DEACON A. B. LATTIMER, 
‘hurch Treasurer Who Died While the 
Book Was in the Printer’s Hands. 
Department of Calabar 
and was ordain 
ministry After 
ing much good in his own 


Theolcgical 
Kingston, Ja., 
| for th in that city 


accomplisl 
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DEACON JOHN DOUGLASS. 


country, he to the United States 
to larger fields of activity. In 
the summer of 1899, when visiting Bos- 
ton, he was conducted to the Twelfth 


came 


seek 











MR. ROBERT JOHNSON, 


President of Peace Envoy Club. 











Ex-DEACON HARRY HOPES, 
President of Winsor Club. 
Baptist Church. He was engaged to 


| preack to the congregation on the fol- 
|lowing Sunday. He continued this 
service for six weeks after which time, 











DEACON EDWARD CHRISTIAN, 
President Treasurer of the Church. 
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MRS. MOLLY WEST. 
President of the Mite Club. 


he started on a tour of the South and 
while in Nashville, Tenn., he received 
a call to the Twelfth Baptist Church. 
On the twelfth day of November, he 
took charge of the work. Using his 


own words, he said: “When I took | 














DEACON CHARLES JAMES. 








MRS. EMMA CORNISH, 
President of Excelsior Club. 
charge of the church, we found that it 
had been remodeled into the most 
beautiful edifice owned by our people 
in this city, at a cost of $16,000, of 
which 13,000 was still due, but the or- 





MRS. CATHERINE BROWN. 
President of Crimson Club. 
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gan, furnace, gas fixtures, cushions, etc., 
were not paid for, nor were the salaries 
of the ex-pastors, Rev. W. A. Adams, 
the dead organist, 
ton, Scott Green, and the chorister, 
Mr.J. R. McClenney, paid. The indebt- 
edness of these brethren went far be- 
yond the thousands, as will be shown 
elsewhere in this report. 


According to the records kept by 
the trustees, our indebtedness was 


$15,048 43, but this did not represent 
the true amount of the church’s debt, 


as on the deacons’ side of the house | 


there was another line of debt not at- 











MRS. ANNIE RICHARDSON 
Pr lent Armour Brand Club 
tended to well as accrued interest 
on floating and cost of litigation, 
etc The aggregate financial ob! 


Mr. Lewis, the sex- | 


| tion that we have had to shoulder in 
|the period under review was as fol- 
| lows:, 

3ooked by Secretary of Trus- 

tees’ board 
Accrued during the period 
Floating debt not carried on 


$15,048.43 
9,089.67 


books with interest and 

cost of litigation ........ 3,839.00 
Current expenses, salaries, 

ee Ce Te eee 14,008.00 


$41,985.10 
|On date of sale of the West 

End property our recog- 

nized debt was 11,320.00 
Showing a difference of $30,665.10 in 
less than seven year's or about $4,380.- 
75 per year for all purposes, except 
missionary donations. 

Not only have we been signally bles- 
sed along financial lines, but our con- 
giegations have kept up normally all 
through these In the period 
under review we had over two hundred 
additions to our ranks, We have tried 
to organize the membership for work. 
Not only are they divided into clubs, 
but into through which 
they give weekly subscriptions for the 
support of the work. 

In the whole I God 
He has done for and by me. I 
that I have 
which to sail during these seven years, 


years. 


also classes, 


bless for what 


cannot 
had a sea of glass over 


S 


ay 


but if I pass through no rougher seas 
than I have already I shall consider 
myself among the very fortunate ones 
My faith in God and in my call from 
Him to the present charge is unshak- 
able, for I know He has a purpose for 
calling me and so I feel that 
“To accomplish His designs 
The creatures all agree, 
And ali the attributes divine, 
Are now at work for me.” 
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A Pathetic Story From “Che Age” 


-| The disarmed troops will have bat- 
Mepeen drill without arms at the fort 
“All right, sir; all right, sir; Lieut. |*®™orrow morning. Their discharge 
Higgins, here ‘it is. | 
Charles Dade, ‘an old soldier of ;44Y or two, when the order arrives 
Company D of the Twenty-fifth In- | from Washington. Major Penrose 
fantry, made the remark as he turned | held a conference with Gen. W. S. 
in his rifle at Fort Reno last night, | MeCaskey in Oklahoma City this af- 
after the general order to disarm the | |ternoon. The Major said to-night that 
three disgraced companies of Negro | the soldiers would be discharged im- 
soldiers had been given by Major | mediately upon receipt of the official 
Charles W. Penrose. Dade handled | order. 
the rifle caressingly as he passed it The second battalion of the Twenty- 
over to the officer. He turned his | Sixth Infantry, composed of four com- 
face to hide his tears. | panies has arrived at Fort Reno from 
“I just can’t help it,” he muttered | San Antonio, Texas. Major Charles 
apologetically to a comrade as he|W. Penrose, commanding at Fort 
turned away. “I’ve been in the ser- | Reno, was advised of the forwarding 
vice twenty-two years, and it’s hard of the four companies from the head- 
to give up a gun that’s almost like | quarters of the Department of Texas. 
my own kinfolks.” There are already three companies at 
The next man called forward was| Fort Reno besides the three com- 
another veteran, First Sergt. Israel] | panies of the Twenty-fifth, which are 
Harris. He was in full dress uniform,|to be discharged without honor. 
and the service stripes on his sleeves| Some of the @isgraced soldiers be- 
nearly filled the space from elbow to/| lieve that the extra troops are being 
wrist. He patted his rifle and passed | brought here for the purpose of fur- 


Fi-Reng, Oklahoma, November 12.— 


” 





it in. ther humiliating them by giving the 
“T reckon I’ll never handle another | public the idea that they are likely 
gun,” he said. to make trouble when they get their 
It was pitiful to see the old soldiers, | discharge. The disgraced soldiers 


many of whom had been in the ser- have been models in behavior since 
vice more than twenty years, dis-|their transfer to Fort Reno and the 
armed. Dozens shed tears as they| post officers say that any trouble 
saw their rifles packed in the gun| arising because of their discharge is 
cases and sealed. out of the question. 

“IT never felt so miserable in my The soldiers say that the Washing 
life,’ said Mingo Sanders, a sergeant | ton dispatches which tell wf Cen. 
in Company B, who has been in the | Garlington’s thorough investigation of 
army twenty-six years. “I feel like | the Brownsville rioting are untrue in 
I'd had to give up one of my children. | many respects. They deny that he 
I reckon it’s all right, but it doesn’t | questioned all the men of the three 
look like the right thing.” companies privately concerning the 

“That was the most unpleasant affair. Several said to-day that the 
duty I’ve ever been called upon to/ General refused to let them tell their 
perform,” said one of the officers, who | stories of the trouble. 
had charge of the work of disarming. “If we started to say anything,” 
“To see the pathetic appeal in those | the soldiers say, “that tended to show 
old men’s eyes was enough to melt |the innocence of ourselves, he would 
any one. I feel sorry for them from | say: ‘All right, that’s all of you.” 
the bottom of my heart. I know they | Everybody who heard that shooting 
are innocent of any wrong-doing, and | knows that there were dozens of shots 





it looks pretty hard to them.” fired that night that did not come: 


without honor will oceur in another: 
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from army guns. We heard and could 
detect from six-shooters, Win- 
Springfields.” 


shots 


chesters and 


Many of the Afro-Americans~ who 
are to be disciaarged busied them- 
selves sorting cut and packing up 
taeir belongings, which they expect 
i> take with them when they leave 
i.« post. The majority of them say 
that they are going directly to their 
hom« Some of the younger men 
are waiting for the day cof their dis- 


charge with impatience. A half dozen 
said this afternoon that they had had 
of life. 


enough army 


avert any possible trouble fol- 
lowing the dismissal! of the soldiers of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry as a result 
of the riots at Brownsville, Texas, last 
August, the War Department ordered 
a battalion of the Twenty-sixth Infan- 
try to Fort Reno. It was reported to 
the War Departn*:nt some of the 


To 


that 


soldiers who are members of the com 
panies upon which the disgrace has 
fallen are in a sullen mood, and that 


there mav be some disturbance. 


The formal order of the dismissal 
the members of Companies B, C 
D of the Twenty-fifth regiment, 
certain unknown members of which 
participated in the riots, was issued 
by the War Department by direction 
of the President. It discharges the 
men without honor and forever de- 
bars them from re-enlisting in the 
army or navy, well as from em- 
ployment in any civil capacity under 
the Government. The only considera- 
tion shown them is the allowance of 
travel pay, which will enable them to 
leave Fort Reno and may thus tend to 
trouble. 
that 
the 
authority 


of 
and 


as 


avert 

It is 
stance 
ercised his 
without honor enlisted 
army without trial. It 
ever, that there is 
cussion as to his ability to disqualify 
them perpetnally from holding any 
civil position under the Government. 
It is said that there is no statute giv- 


first in- 
has ex- 
to discharge 
men from the 
is said, how- 
dis- 


this is the 
President 


said 
where 


some serious 


ing him such power, and he cannot 
limit the powers and prerogatives of 
his successors in office. 


Mr. Edward J. Ermin 


Mr. Edward J. Erwin of 648 Shaw- 


mut avenue is one of the highest 


types of Boston gentlemen who is al- 


ways willing at all times to aid in 


every way possible the members cf 
the. Negro race in his immediate com- 
He is popularly 
both men of 


18 and his contribu- 


munity. well and 


known by and women 
the 
tions 
have been made without ostentation 


We are pleased 


race in ward 


to the welfare of the 
or blare of trumpet. 
to his 
our readers may 
with the type of men who are always 
von the side of right and justice and 
who are always willing~to help the 


Negro in his upward strivings. 


present portrait that many of 


become acquainted 


people | 
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SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA. 


By J. J. BENSON. 








it must be pleasing to people in ties and where the best sori of vege- 
New England, where the snow falls tables may be taken fiom the garden 
heavily and the east wings blow with in all seasens. These are scme of the 
such fury, to read about a delightful good features of San’ Bernardino, lo- 
part of our own great coantry where cated some sixty miles east of Los An- 
luscious strawberries, fresh from the | zgeles, in the state ef Calitornia, a 
patch, may be eaten every day in the’ splendid health resort and the capital 
year; where wre watermelons and of San Bernardino ccunty. The rich 























GROUP OF SAN BERNARDINO SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


sweet cantelopes may be enjoyed even | valley in which this city is: located is 
on Christmas day. It must be refresh- | one of the most fertile in all of south- 
ing to learn that there is a section ern California. Fruit and alfalfa aré } 
where’ peaches, plums, pears, prunes raised in great abundance. The‘-pop- 
and’ apricots grow to _ perfection. | ulation given in 1900 was 6150, but at 
Where olives, English walnuts andthe present time, the population is -es- 
almonds are raised in ‘large quanfi- timated at fully 15,000. Owing’ to the 
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healthfulness of the valley and the re-| pers furnishing the current news from 
markable opportunities for the devel-| all parts of the world. The other 
opment of various kinds of industries, modern conveniences include trolley 
the population has, within the past six car system and other improved ad- 
years, increased to enormous propor-;| juncts. San Bernardino is located at 
tions. Five banks are supported. by | the foot of a range of- mountains, and 
the thrifty citizens of San Bernardino, | the temperature of the city is agreea- 
Aggregate deposits in these banks | ble the year round. There are three 
amount to three million dollars annu- | railway systems running-into.the-.eity. 
ally. But for those who are looking for 
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GROUP OF SAN BERN ARDINO CHURCHES. 

more sibstantial opportunities for in- 
The citizens are liberal, progres- | vestment, the mining interests of Cal- 
sive, intelligent and _ ypatriotic, and | ifornia, and especially the _ section 
they have, with one accord, developed | Where this city is located, are quite 
the possibilities of their city to the|varied. There are several richly pro- 
highest state of efficiency within their | ductive mines in operation near San 
power. San Bernardino has beautiful | Bernardino, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
streets, shady, cement sidewalks, and | borax and other mineral products are 

well appointed parks. The city is found in the soil thereabout. 
lightec. by electricity and gas, and the! The incomparable beauty of the 
water supply is abundant. The church- | city, the fine climate and the cheerful 
es and schools are unexcelled and the | and hospitable spirit of the people, al? 
public library is one of the best in the | conspire to induce strangers to tarry 
state. The building cost $20,000, and| with them. There is no winter in San 
was-the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. | Bernardino, but the valley. is.a land 
There are a number of daily newspa-|of perpetual bloom. There are only 
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two seasons—the wet and the dry. 
But the wet season is not at all dis- 
agreezble, and the dry season is sim- 

















San Bernardino Court House. 


ply delightful. The simmer tempera- 
ture is never oppressive, even during 
the warmest days. The evenings in- 
veviably usher in a cool, invigorating 

















Santa Fe Station, San Bernardino. 


atinospkere. Cyclones, tornadoes or 
heavy fozs never visit this place 


known as the Gate City. 
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San Bernardino Public Library. 











We present to our readers a few 
pictures, furnished by the board of 
trece, Which will indicate the type of 
buildings in vogue in San Bernardino. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick Doug- 
lass,” written by himself, with intro- 
duction by George L. Ruffin. De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston, Mass. 
752 pages. Price $2.59. 

Perhaps a more fascinating autobio- 
graphy has never been issued in this 
country than the story of the “Life and 
Times of Frederick Dougiass.”’ Mr. 
Douglass had a style that has always 
been regarded as a very special gilt 
on the part of those who have followed 
him both in his writings and public 
speaking. The only book written by 
a Negro that approaches this pathetic 
narrative, giving scenes of slavery 
days and showing the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the ambitions Negro in 
freedom is, “Up From Slavery,” by 
Booker T. Washington. These two 
books, “The Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Douglass” and “Up From Slav- 
ery” stand out as unique contribu- 
tions to American literature. 


“Thoughts | Met on the Highway.” 
By Henry Norman. The Everett 
Press, Boston, Mass. 105 pages. 
Price $1.00. 

This is an attractive bock contain- 
ing thoughts of great value to the re- 
ligiously inclined. In his introdue- 
tion, the author says: “in offering this 
book to the public, all I wish to say is 
that I have written the thoughts it 
contains just as they came into my 
own soul. They have been a_ bless- 
ing to me and I send them forth hop- 
ing they will do good to cthers.” We 
believe that the book is calculated to 
lo much gcod. 
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“The Brothers’ War.” By John C. 
Reed. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 456 pages. Price $2.00. 
This book gives what the southern 

white man regards as a dispassionate 

survey of the causes leading to the 

Civil war The facts presented are 

discussed in plain language and some 

of the paragraphs are quite convince- 
ing. Dealing with the race question, 
the author shows the same narrow- 
ness characteristic of southern white 


people generally. 


“Our Constitution. Why and How 
it Was Made; Who Made It and 
What It Is.". By Edward Waterman 
Townsend. Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York City. 332 pages. Price $1.50. 
Mr. Townsend has furnished the 

American public with a narrative that 

sweeps through the whole period of 

political history of the United States. 

In his consideration of the conditions 

existing in England at the time our 

constitution was first conceived and 
the political sentiment of early Ameri- 
can colonists he furnishes us with one 
of the vital contributions to the dis- 
cussion on this subject. The book 

contains the full text of several im- 

portant documents which lead to the 

formation of our constitution, and of 
the chief document itself, with its 
various amendments 


Old Creole Days by George W. 
Cable, with illustrations by Albert 
Herter. 

A delightful set of stories of the 
old days of New Orleans. On the 
snow-bound coasts of New England it 
is hard to realize the climatic condi 
tions which lead to the idleness, gaity 
and charm of the creole nature as 
seen in New Orleans some seventy 
years ago 

The book gives the darker side 
to» the want of any earnest pur- 
pose, the gambling, the regardless 
ness of truth and distaste for work, 
with a glimpse also of the horrors of 
the old slave days One cannot es- 
cape a suspicion of having read it 
all before; but the illustrations, which 
are excellent, seem to be new, and 
there is nothing on the title page to 
show that the edition is other than 


the first. Anyway we can recommend 
it as a most vivid picture of the New 
Orleans of the past, and an absolute 
verification of Emerson’s saying, “Man 
is as lazy as he dares to be.” 


THE RETORT OF THE OCTOROON. 


“Bumptious” you tell me [ am! well, 
ves? 

But from whom does the quality come 
to me pray? 

Not from great grandmother ‘Scura* 
I guess; 

She, poor dependent, had little to say 

When her master but hinted he'd 
pledged his word 

That she should be kind to an Eng- 
lish lord. 


Mulatta, her daughter, was bonny and 
gay, 

And was called by her people the 
Plantation Belle: 

But there scon came a time when 
she’d only one way 

Her dusky half brother to rescue from 
hell, 

And all that was hellish, and that was 
that she 

Should vield to the passion of Simon 
Legree. ¥ 

Her daughter Quadroona, my mother, 
was free, 

And she clung to the South with i 
passionate love: 

But when her white lover just told 
her that he, 

Though he loved the South too, had 
determined to move 

To a civilized country, and make hei 
his wife, 

She replied, “There or here, love—1 
give you my life.” 


To neither Oscura, Mulatta nor 
mother 

Can come aught then, I hold, but 
humility, so 

If vou still are maintaining that they, 
and none other, 

Have given me swagger, I firmly say 
“No!” 

For the bumptiousness, surely, if 
bumptious I am, 

Deseends to me purely through you, 
Uncle Sam 

*Oscura, Eng: Dark. 
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730-732 Shawmut Ave. Boston, Mass. 





Special attention paid to calls from Cambridge 
West Medford, Malden, Somerville. Everett 


Chelsea, Charlestown, East and South Boston 





Chapel and Morgue connected, Competent assistants in attendance. 


Telephone any hour, day ov night 


OFFICE: 129 ROXBURY RESIDENCE : 625-2 ROX, 
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CHAKLES ALEXANDER 
Edito: and Publisher 


714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Guillermo Dobluche’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
very 
grown 


are unblended very pale, 
delicate, very dry wines, 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, aécording to the person 
that 
knows how to spell his own name) 


who thinks no foreigner 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 


telligent dealers in **the cup 
which cheers ”’—but does ‘*ine- 


briate” if you take too much of it! 





HAIR SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of Every Description. 


Most Complete Line of Hair Goods in 
this Country tor Colored People. 
50c buys a single braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
75¢c buys a double braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
$1.00 buys a Creole Switch, 16 inches 
long, Brown or Black, 
$1.25 buys a Creole Switch, 
long, Brown or Black. 
mm $1.75 buys a Creole Switch, 
i! long, Black or Brown. 
fm $3.50 buys a Natural, Wavy, 
) made Switch like cut. 
Send sample of hair when ordering 
Creole Switches. 
Send money with order and get 
your goods by return mail. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


T. W. TAYLOR, 
Howell, Mich. 


When writing please mention tLis paper 


0/0 YAN 


f4hi i! " 


20 inches 
22 inches 


Hand- 
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GOODE, DUNSON, HENRY CO ) 


DEALERS IN 
GROCERIES & PROVISIONS 


2 Fine Family Wines & Liquors 
i 





Tel. 869-6 Rox J. Francis Henry, Mgr 
Cet Of gs Ge Oe ge Et gt Et og) SS 


739 Shawmum Ave., Bostoa, Mass ; 
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9 After a bathorshampoothehair 
ean be DRIED and STRAIGHT- 
ENED with the Shampoo Drier. 
It is the onty device which will 
Straighten curly 


y hair without 
/ injury to the hair or scalp. It 
will stimulate itsgrowth and make |E 
Y it look naturaland beautiful, which |& 
7 adds to a lady’s appearance. = 
The Shampoo Drierisa strel bar with 
a receptacle containing a six ine h aluminum comb. 
For sale by toilet article dea'ers. By mai', price |E 
$1.00. Agents wanted 
“Sirs:- The Shampoo Drier is used in my oe 
with perfect satisfaction.’’—M \dame Cozart, 17 Ken- 
nani Ave.. Atlantic City, N. J. 
agic Shampoo Drier Mfz. Cr 
as Bidg. Minneapolis. Minn. 
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Private Dining Rooms Tel. 21310 Roxbury 


Ye Ancient Tavern 











GEO. M. POTTER, Prop. 


Game, Chicken and 
Oyster Suppers 


Broiled Live Lobsters 
Blue Point & Rockaway Oysters 
Steamed Oysters a la Baltimore 
a specialty. 








2143-2145 Washington Street, Boston 























HIGH-CLASS WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER OF 16 BROAD PAGES 


FOR $1 A YEAR 
50 CENTS FOR SIX MONTHS 
25 CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS 


THE WEEKLY EDITION OF THE 


.. SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN.. 


(MASSACHUSETTS) 


A Thoroughly Independent and Courageous Journal 
Devoted to the Protection and Advancement 
of the Broad Public Interests 


The Republican is famous for the strength and ability and 
democratic spirit of its editorials, and for the excellence and 
wealth of its Literary Features. 

The Weekly Republican is carefully edited and attractively 
arranged for the convenience and comfort and enlightenment 
of its readers. It contains a full and intelligent review of the 
important news of the world for each week, with special atten- 
tion to New England News. It gives regularly two broad pages 
of editorial articles written by honest and able and expert stu- 
dents of public affairs, who are thoroughly imbued with mod- 
ern democratic ideas and ideals. Its general features embrace 
a literary department of exceptionally high quality, depart- 
ments of matters pertaining to the farm, of women’s special 
interests, of music, of religious news, of educational interests, 
ete. It gives a short story each week, and excellent original or 
selected verse. 

As a news, political, literary and family weekly combined, 
the weekly edition of The Republican is hardly surpassed, if 
anywhere equaled. 

The Weekly Republican was established in 1824, The Daily 
in 1844, and The Sunday in 1878, by Samuel Bowles. The sub- 
soription rates are, for The Weekly $1 a year, Daily $&, Sunday 
$2. 


Send for free specimen copies and address 
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THE REPUBLICAN & Springfield, Mass 
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GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS! 


The Best Standard Works of Fiction Within the Reach of All | 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64 Large Double-Column 
Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 


THE Dj THE ARNGIKING SOLATHERED HM yp pycBPORDUSLETHE SCARIThe House MISS’ MeDONALDini 
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Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 
Some of the most famous works ever published are included in the list. Each book consists of a handsome 
octayo volume of 64 large double-coiuan pages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 
neatly bound in attractive paper covers, Bear in mind that these are not cheap, 16-page pamphlets, but /arge 
and handsome books in attractive covers. In this form the books are not only handy and convenient for read- 
ing, but they have a permanent value. The following is a list of the books offered : 


By Mrs. Alexander. | By ‘‘The Duchess.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
No. até. At Bay. |No, a13. The Duchess. = as7. The Light that Failed. 
By Emerson Bennett. ; a”, The Haunted Chamber. By™ H fet L 
- = “ allée. Lady Valworth’s Dia- y Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
No. a37. The Pioneer’s Daughter, | Bante oy tea 5 x No. a107. Her Faithless Guardian. 
By Miss M. KE. Braddon. * alla, Mildred Trevanicn. By Leon Lewis. 
Under the Red Flag. 
By ian Maclaren. 


a%s. Meeting Her Fate. The Black Tulip. 
No. a82. Beside the Bonnie Brier 


abs. Grace Darnel. | 28. The Russian Gipsy. 
By Charlotte M. Bracme. | | 2. cit, Po vicheren at Septes|— USh: 

2. The Mystery ‘olde Fell ;| om ' a) . . ’ rat. 
el) lwo, ant? Tne Risou Desa? 
Miller's I a or, The) wy Mra. May Agnes Fleming. | By Helen B. Mathers. 
ais. Lord Lisle’s Daughter. No. av4. The Ghostof Riverdale Hall. No. a68. The Mystery of No, 13, 

27, The Squire’s Darling. * a@l04. Sybilla’s Marriage. By Etta W. Pierce. 

: Hilda; or, The False Vow. Shy Chaves Gareten. on ait San ieeanatieane aan, 


’ gre Metrées —— No. a101. Adrien Leroy. “* a100. The House on the Island. 


. Lady de Ag | aii2. Doris of the Forge, By Charies Rende. 
Lady Latimer’s Escape. : IN “ r 's = 
2. The Tragedy of Lime Hall. | By Mrs. Gaskell, No, a29. a Wandering Heir. 

. At War With Herself. No, a61. A Dark Night’s Work. By W. Clark Russell. 

. A Fatal Temptation. |} aj, Cranford, |No. a39. Master Rockafellar’s Voy- 

s. Lady Kthel’s Whim. } mr SS. Rader Macenre age. 

. The Shadow ofa Sin. | y m. . . 
ass. Lord Lynne’s Choice. \No. a4. King Solomon’s Mines. Mrs. Sone EK. N. South. 
a“. Her Second Love. ** a4. Mr. Meeson’s Will. ; % 
ai20, Lady Muriel’s Secret. | * a@54. Allan Quatermain, ee The Red Hill T d 

, . “ abi. Allan’s Wife. eo he HEC ragedy. 
By Hall Caine aS7. Allan’s Wife fe . Sybil Brotherton 


No. a80. She’s All the World to Me. By Mary Grace Halpine. > a . The yg | Homestead. 


“a3. Flower and Weed. By Alexander Dumas. a 06. The * Isis” Mystery. 
| 
} 
{ 


y 
0. a42. Hickory Hall 


By Rosa Nouchette Carey. . " tne Settee ® “ al. The Artist’s Love. 
No. a8. Averil. |No. alll. Who Was Guilty? “ as9. The Broken Engagement. 
ne as. Merle’s Crusade. | By Mary Hartwell, By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
-~ ee a — | No. al110. The Linscott Million. iNo. a7. Rock Ruin; or, The Daugh- 
s us Cobb, Jr. te the Islz . 
ry Samal ai, | By Nathantel Hawthorne. | « “Gite, His Lawtul Wife. 
‘ ’ The Spy of the Ten. No. al, The Scarlet Letter. | * @11% Sybil Chase. 
. The Henker's H 
. The Banker’s Heir. | v q 
5. The Foundling of Milan. . By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. | i By Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Gunmaker of Moscow. No. a41. Miss McDonald. No. a0. Treasure Island. 
By Wilkie Collins ” =. The Homestead on the Hill- By Jules Verne. 
3 ‘ side. : * . ros 
abl. A Rogue's Life. | a%3. The Rector of St. Mark’s. hE SEE See 
a9. The Haunted Hotel. a%. Dora Deane. 6 en a a 
By Mary Kyle Dallas. | * a%. Maggie Miller. om, & Telp & the Moen, 
fo. al. The Toll-Gate Mystery. a%®. Rosamond. i ie Sane ee 
y Reneoher : , . , > . Nurse Revel’s Mistake. 
Fatal —- _ _ By William C. Hudson. 469. Pretty Miss Smith. 
ail4. Grace Garrick; or, True No. a108. The Brass-Bound Box. 
Love and False. | & - 
By A. Conan Doyle. By Rev. J. M. Ingraham, —|'9-<im. The House of the Wolf 
io. a6. A Study in Searlet. | No. av. The Slave King. | ‘ a E 
aé8. The Sign of the Four. | .. J By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
av. Beyond the City. By Emma Garrison Jones. No. at. Lady Grace. 
avs. The Mystery of Cloomber. No. a109. The Topaz Ring. “ a4. Danesbury House. 


We will send any one of the above books by mail post-paid upon re- 
Read Our Liberal Offer : ceipt of only Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents; any 
ten for Fifty Cents, By buying ten ks at atime you get them at half price. Please order by the 
bumbers as given, being careful to precede each number by the letter a, as above. P 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 


Address Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 








